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VINDICATION OF NIEBUHR. 



The seventyseventh number of the Quarterly Review, 
which has just been published, opens with an article on 
Dr Granville^s Travels, which contains the following 
passage, ushered in by some observations on the German 
universities, and by an account of the recent disturbances 
at that of Heidelberg. 

" We do not imagine that the king of Prussia need entertain 
any apprehension of the students of Bonn following so pernicious 
an example ; though it is somewhat singular that Niebuhr, the 
Roman nistorian^ should be one of the professors whose political 
principles^ originally promulgated in that work^ were supposed^ as 
Dr Granville says^ ' to have influenced some of those scenes of 
turbulence that nuirk part of the recent history of the German 
universities.' However^ in a second edition^ the learned author 
has rejected and disowned those political principles." 

To whidi passage a note is subjoined, beginning as 

follows : 

" We wish we could say the same as to his absurd and 
shallow doctrines of another class — but these remain ; and by 
the by we think his last translators^ two clergymen of the Churdn 
of England, since they have exercised the nsht of adding notes 
to Niebuhr's text wherever they fancied Uiey had anything 
worth hearing to offer, miffht have as well remarked, for the be- 
nefit of their young academical readers, on some of the most 
offensive paragraphs which have appeared since the days of the 
Philosophical Dictionary. But Niebuhr is, what Mr Words- 
worth should not have called Voltaire, 'a pert duU scoffer.'" 

To this vehement attack on the great historian of 
Rome, brought forward as it is without a syllable of 
evidence or argument, it might perhaps be deemed answer 
sufficient, were I to content myself with referring the 
reader to the long article on the first edition of Niebuhr^s 
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work in the sixtythird number of the same Review. He 
will there find that, although the writer of that article 
has bestowed such attention on the book, as at once to 
enter thoroughly into its spirit and to be minutely ac- 
quainted with its details, he has not found in it any of 
those dangerous political principles, or any of that "pert 
dull scoffing,'' with which it is now charged by his coUegue. 
I know not however whether I ought not to beg his pardon 
for calling a writer of this kind his collegue. The slight 
bond that has connected them is merely accidental, and 
neither the will nor the understanding was concerned in it : 
the difference that separates them is essential and broad, 
and it is a difference both of head and of heart. The 
writer of that earlier article is a scholar, a gentleman, a 
man of candid and liberal and Christian feelings : he had 
read the work he was speaking of; he had done more, he 
had diligently studied it : and from no personal danger or 
calamity would he shrink back with such ion instinctive 
abhorrence, as from the thought of saying anything false or 
calumnious. Whether all this, or any part of it, can be 
predicated of the reviewer of Dr Granville, we shall see 
more clearly anon. One thing however is visible on the 
very . face of the passages I have transcribed from him : 
that he has uttered a charge, which is designed to injure 
the moral character of another, and which, if credited, will 
blast it in the opinion of many among those whose good 
opinion is truly valuable; and yet that he has done so 
without specifying a single ground, on which it may rest, 
or with the removal of which it might fall : thus he has 
neither dealt frankly nor fairly. Had the former critic on 
Niebuhr's history found himself compelled to rebuke him, 
he would not have blurted out his rebuke in vague and 
scurrilous abuse: he would have felt, as a rightminded 
man must, that it is a degradation to make use of those 
weapons with whidi calumny is wont to strike her insidious 
blows : he would have taken care that his evidence should 
be amply sufficient to bear him out, and that his sentence 



should rather fall short of than go beyond what that evi* 
dence substantiated and justified: and he would have been 
the more scrupulous about thia, in proportion as he wa^ 
conscientiously imprest with the gravity of the charge he 
was bringing, with the heinousness of 'the sin he was im- 
puting. Indeed at first one might be inclined to wonder 
how a man of this true sort could ever get into such com- 
pany as one too often meets with in the Quarterly Review. 
A little intercourse however with this and similar publica- 
tions would make us cease to wonder ; for such a case is 
not an uncommon one : but the wonder only gives way to 
regret, that good men should so consort and combine with 
bad, as to sustain them and supply them with means for 
the wider diffusion of the mischief they try to commit: 
whereas by first protesting against the retaining of any 
grievous offender in their society, and then, if their pro- 
test were not listened to, by seceding, they inight easily 
divide the good from the bad, and ensure the final extinc- 
tion of the latter : for it is the sound part of the fruit that 
upholds the decayed part ; when the whole is one mass of 
rottenness, a breath will shake it down, and its fall will 
smash it. As it is, every one who by a good article in- 
serted in a slanderous journal supports its influence or adds 
to its circulation, is in a degree party to the guilt whidh 
he consents to and countenances. With tegard to many 
points every one admits this: a journal must not desert 
from the colours of its party ; neither mdte^t overleap the 
pale of its church or sect ; nor must it infringe the forma- 
lities of morals : the contributors to a periodical work con- 
ceive themselves bound to demand that in such things it 
be consistent and decorous. And all this is well : but it is 
not well that this should be all. For are there not other 
things still more essential ? are there not such things as truths 
and justice, and honour, and charity ? and is it right or fit^ 
ting^ is it not rather severely condehinable, to allow thes^ 
majestic pillars of our moral being to be defiled and dese- 
crated ? without punishing the offender, nay without even 
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reprehending hhn, nay without compelling him to give over; 
nay without ceasing to associate with him and to hold out to 
him the hand of fellowship. It is incalculable how much 
good might be accomplished, if people were but half as 
zealous about the substance, as they are about the form. 
One secession of one great writer on grounds of this kind 
would go near tp stop the plague. 

Not however that the author of the able article I am 
referring to is implicated in this censure. Other worthy 
inen indeed may be in some measure chargeable as accom- 
plices with the worst offenses of the Quarterly Review ; for 
not having arrested them if they could, qr for not having 
abandoned it if they could not i he is not so : for his article 
appeared in it during the brief interreign between its first 
and its present editor; when so visible an improvement 
took place in its character, so much was done to purge it 
of its former impurities, and it was becoming on the whole 
so temperate and mild and fair and judicious, that an 
honest man might well lend his help, with a view of making 
it what it might and ought to have been, the organ for the 
gentlemanly feeling and sound intelligence .of all such as 
are cordially attached to the church and to the state as by 
law established. That such was the case is evinced more 
particularly by the singularly pleasing article on Sacred 
Poetry in the same number : and this circumstance affords 
Us a solution for the inconsistency, which at first looks 
somewhat per^j^ing, that the same review should speak of 
the same work, at one time with such high commendation, 
at another with %uch unmeasured and unmingled abuse. 

A mere reference to that previous review, I say, might 
be deemed sufficient : for the accusation is specifically ex- 
tended, indeed one head of it is confined, to the former 
edition : and nobody can hesitate a moment which of the 
two writers is the worthier of credit t it is manifest that 
the reviewer of the first edition is familiar with Niebuhr''s 
work, while there is not a jot of such evidence in the 
passages transcribed above. On the contrary a very slight 



knowledge of the book, or even of the circumatances of the 
author's life, would satisfy any one that the person who 
has thus been reviling him, must be extremely ignorant of 
both ; at least ignorance is his only excuse : the only way 
he can evade the charge of gross wilful misrepresentation, 
is by taking refuge in the avowal of gross slovenly misre- 
presentation. Passages of this kind however are not meant 
for such as are acquainted with the matter in question: 
their aim is to influence such as are not acquainted with it, 
and to deter them from becoming so. For their sake then, 
— ^that they may not unwarily be misled into framing a 
harsh judgement or entertaining an unjust suspicion,-^-and 
because it may do them good, and may save the^i here- 
after from like transgressions, to gain an insight into the 
nature and worth of those oracles to which too many are 
still apt to listen with some degree of respect, — ^because 
tod it is not to be borne that the name of an illustrious 
man, and that man a foreigner ^whom every Englishman 
having the honour of his country at heart must be 
especially solicitous to see exempt from wrong, or, 
if wronged, to have fully righted) should be made the 
butt of foul abuse, when that abuse is totally unmerited—- 
for these various reasons it may be well to examine the 
charge which has thus been made, and to try the validity 
of its several parts. 

Now that charge, it is plain, consists of two coimts ; of 
which one relates to Niebuhr's former, Ae other to his 
present work : the flrst would make out that he has been 
an incendiary in politics, the second that he is a ** scoffer '' 
in religion. I will take them in the order in which they 
are brought forward. 

And here at starting I find there is some difficulty in 
knowing how to conduct a defense, where no specific act 
has been alleged, where no kind of evidence has been ad- 
duced. Before a legal tribunal such an indictment would 
be instantly quashed ; nor would there even be any call for 
the accused to stand forth and declare himself innocent. 
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But though the presumption of law is in favour of the 
accused, the presumption of public opinion is too generally 
in favour of the accuser. Luckily however an accuser who 
brings forward a groundless charge thus vaguely, is likely 
in some way or other to commit himself, and thus to incur 
the confutation he has endeavoured to avoid. A man 
walking in the dark may easily trip or stumble. And there 
is a dignified and virgin reserve about Truth, that keeps 
}ier far away from all such as are not assiduous and 
hearty in seeking her. Let v,9 see whether she has not 
acted thus in the present instance. 

I will not dwell on the wisdom or on the charity of the 
remark, by which the whole invective is introduced, touch- 
ing the danger lest the students of Bonn should perhaps 
have a spirit of insubordination bred amongst them, in con- 
sequence of Niebuhr being a professor there; — Niebuhr, 
who is the pride and life of theft university ; who, although 
there are many very eminent men among his brother 
professors, — such as William Schlegel, — a name of Euro- 
pean celebrity, and especially dear to us Englishmen from 
having assisted us to give a reason for our faith in Shak- 
speare,— and Welcker, — whose exquisite erudition and 
acuteness are only surpassed by his modesty and amiable- 
ness,-^^and Hiillmanuj and Windischmann, and D^ Alton, 
and Nees of Esenbeck, and Walther, — and the list 
might easily be increased — ^is, I believe, still more active 
and successful Iban any of them, in infusing some particles 
of his own energy into the minds of his pupils, in kindling 
an ardent love and desire for sound learning, and in pro- 
moting profound studies by his friendly advice and en- 
couragement no less than by his paramount example ; — 
Niebuhr, who, without receiving any stipend from govern- 
ment, devotes the produce of his lectures to the enabling 
poor students to enjoy the blessing of a learned education. 
Assuredly the Prussian government does not ^^ entertain 
any apprehension^^ about the students of Bonn, in spite of 
Niebuhr^s being there : zealous and liberal and exemplary 



as that government is in fostering every branch of 
knowledge, it is also wise enough to appreciate the value 
of having such a man as Niebuhr to throw the glory of 
his name over its newborn university. But waiving 
this remark, I discover two things connected with the 
first charge, which seem to hold out something tangible : 
first it is said that Niebuhr^s " political principles originally 
promulgated in the first edition of his Roman history were 
supposed to have influenced some of those scenes of tur- 
bulence that mark part of the recent history of the German 
universities ;"" and next that " in the second edition he has 
rejected and disowned those political principles.'*' Now to 
both these statements I reply, that they are utterly untrue. 
Here however, as we find the Reviewer in one place 
citing the words of Dr Granville, it becomes necessary to 
look what Dr Granville actually says, in order that no 
blame may fall, except where and so far as it is due. Un- 
fortunately, to shew the nature and the value of Dr Gran- 
ville'^s statement, I am obliged to make a longer extract 
from him than I should otherwise have been willing to 
insert. In his account of the university of Bonn we come 
to the following passage : 

^^ A circumstance unparalleled^ I believe^ in modern litera- 
ture has recently directed the attention of the learned of Europe 
towards another of the professors of this university. The learned 
gentleman to whom I allude is Niebuhr^ who in the year 1811 
gave to the world an interesting history of RcHue^ iirhich excited 
an extraordinary sensation in Germany^ and revived the study of 
Roman history throughout that country. Principles^ peculiar to 
that learned professor^ were promulgated in that work^ which 
were supposed, I know not how justly, to have influenced some 
of those scenes of turbulence that mark part of the recent history 
of the German universities. Be that as it may, that work is, as 
it were, no longer to be looked upon as the offspring of Niebuhr. 
He has cast it from his paternal roof, and substituted another, so 
totally different from the former^ so completely changed in struc- 
ture and character, that the author himself has denounced to the 
world his first production as dead, and the present one as merely 
an indistinct image of it." Vol. I. p. 124. 
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it would be a waste of time to point out the inaccura- 
cies as to fact, to thought, and to expression, contained 
in these sentences. Dr Granville, it is clear, is retailing 
some literary gossip that he has picked up, perhaps at 
a table d'^hote ; he does not even make pretense to any 
knowledge on the subject; and so, as must inevitably 
happen, he totally misunderstood what he heard ; and he 
has increased the confusion by his trailing slipshod style, 
and by the fine-sounding words he intersperses for the 
sake of giving emphasis to his story : thus for instance he 
says Niebuhr " has denounced his first edition as dead:'''* 
whereas, when our wonder at this strange denunciation 
induces us to look into Niebuhr^s preface that we may 
see how he words it, we find that he " wishes the first 
edition may be regarded as a youthful work.'' With 
Dr Granville however I have no concern, except in order 
that I may not wrong the Reviewer by laying any portion 
of blame upon him, which he is entitled to shift from 
his own shoulder on Dr Granville's. On comparing the 
preceding passage with the words of the Reviewer, it 
appears first, that the latter has disregarded the clause, 
** / know not how justly ;" by which Dr Granville at 
once candidly acknowledges his ignorance, and warns 
his readers against putting trust in the rumour he is 
repeating; and next, that the assertion about Niebuhr 
having " rejected and disowned his former political prin- 
ciples" is altogether unwarranted by anything said by 
Dr Granville. So likewise is the insinuation about the 
risk to which the students at Bonn are exposed. For the 
rest I leave it to the editor and to the readers of the 
Quarterly Review, to settle how far the discredit incurred 
by a totally groundless statement, brought forward thus 
positively, with regard to an author who has acquired no 
inconsiderable degree of celebrity, and to a book which the 
context would fain persuade us the Reviewer must be in 
some measure acquainted with, is mitigated by our finding 
that he can bolster -up his statement with a rumour 



repeated, aad that too with an expression of uncertainty 
as to its correctness, by a writer palpably ignorant of the 
subject. My business is not with matters of this kind: 
I have come forward not to attack, but to defend ; nor 
shall I act on the ofiPensive, unless, after repulsing the 
assailant, it seem necessary, with a view of keeping him 
from renewing his operations, to pursue him into his own 
quarters. 

And here it strikes me that the Reviewer^s assertion 
concerning the political character of Niebuhr^s former 
work may perchance be conceived by some to derive 
authority from the concurrence of Dr Granville. Great 
weight is always attached, and deservedly so, to an 
agreement between two independent witnesses : but the 
repeater of a rumour is not an independent witness to 
its truth; nor has the testimony of Echo been ever 
much regarded, unless by that vain silly thing misnamed 
the opinion of the world. However, this makes it still 
more important to adduce valid arguments for the estab- 
lishment of my cause, in the face of this double assertion 
that Niebuhr's political principles "have been supposed^' 
to have produced a bad effect on the German students. 
Now I cannot indeed take upon me to assert positively, 
that no fantastic dreamer, no crazy alarmist, or no one 
whose understanding may have been distorted by personal 
or party animosity, has ever stipposed Niebuhr^s first edition 
to have fomented a spirit of insubordination in some one 
student or other : and yet the supposition is so monstrous 
and absurd, it would almost be si^e to deny the possibility 
of its having ever entered the head of any of his country- 
men, who might all, either immediately or mediately, come 
to some correct notions on the subject. That the book 
never did foment any such spirit, that it never did " influ- 
ence any of those scenes of turbulence,^ may be asserted 
without a chance of being mistaken : nor has Niebuhr been 
supposed, unless it be by some such person as I have just 
described, to have had any thing to do with occasioning such 
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disturbances, either by his Roman history or in- any other 
way. The disturbances alluded to by the Reviewer must 
of course be those some years since, which were connected 
with the general ferment of political feeling consequent on 
the glorious war of 1813: this is evident from his combining 
them with Niebuhr'*s "political principles;'' and I should 
have spared this observation, but that the Reviewer has 
jumbled those disturbances together with the recent occur- 
rence at Heidelberg; which, I believe, has originated solely 
in a dispute with some of the professors concerning certain 
points of discipline, and has no political import whatever ; 
but is a not unnatural result from the ancient constitution 
of the German universities, a result such as frequently 
ensued from it in the last century, long before the stu- 
dents had begun to trouble their heads about political 
affairs. At all events if Niebuhr's writings ever had any 
connexion with disturbances among the students, it must 
have been with the disturbances of a political nature : for, 
granting that a sentence or two might perhaps be found 
in the first edition of his history, which might admit of 
being strained and misconstrued, until something was 
elicited that seemed favorable or indulgent to violent 
measures taken for the redress of wrongs and the asser- 
tion of rights in the present state of society ; yet by no 
possibility can a single word have ever been perverted 
into an encouragement of youthful turbulence. 

That Niebuhr's political writings have never produced, 
nor been supposed to have produced, any seditious effects, 
may be proved, I think, pretty satisfactorily from the 
circumstances of his life : and the argument is of a kind 
to which a Quarterly Reviewer will surely be disposed 
to attach no slight importance. Niebuhr, before the time 
when he published his history — and, if I am not mistaken, 
at the very time — and for the main part of the time since, 
until his settling at Bonn — ^was in place; he was, with very 
little intermission, filling some office or other under govern- 
ment. He began life with. holding some situation in the 
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financial department; and, though his love for learning, 
which was at once inextinguishable and engrossing, com- 
pelled him after a while to abandon this course, I rather 
think the change had not been definitively brought about 
at the time his lectures on Roman History were delivered. 
But this is immaterial ; and it is certainly possible a man 
may have been employed by a king, and may afterward 
turn demagogue. It would be strange however, were he 
to dedicate the very volume in which he "promulgates'' 
his inflammatory opinions, to the very soverain whom, 
after spending years in his service, he is betraying: Guy 
Fawkes did not carry his barrels of gunpowder and present 
them to the two Houses: but Niebuhr's first edition, like 
the second, is dedicated to the king of Prussia, and with 
.the same professions of gratitude and loyalty : indeed the 
two dedications are precisely the same, excepting a couple 
of unimportant verbal alterations, and that the latter con- 
tains an allusion to his own residence at Rome and at Bonn. 
Never surely was there an act of impudence more flagrant 
than such a dedication : and yet it would be stranger still, 
and still more unaccountable, were that soverain to shew 
his resentment of such barefaced conduct, by taking the 
man who had thus deserted and insulted him into his 
fiervice again, and by promoting him to posts of honouf 
and trust. Nevertheless Niebuhr was constrained by the 
events of 1813, and by the confidence and esteem of the 
Prussian government, to return to the field of public life, 
which he had purposed to quit for ever. He was sent 
in February 1814 as Prussian comnrissioner to Amsterdam, 
to treat with the English and Russian commissioners con- 
cerning certain arrangements to be made with regard to 
the payment of our subsidies. In the autumn of the same 
year, if I have not been misinformed, he accompanied 
Prince Hardenberg to the Congress of Vienna, as attached 
to his embassy, along with William Humboldt, the great 
traveller's illustrious brother : for the Prussian government 
is still so ignorant pf statecraft as to be in the habit of 
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looking out for men of strong and matured and welt- 
stored minds, to (entrust with its important negociations : 
so, owing to this mistaken system, the demagogue Niebuhr 
was allowed in some measure to have a hand in settling 
the affairs of Europe. No long time after, as everybody 
knows, the same demagogue went as Prussian minister 
to Rome, to negociate a Concordat : and it has commonly 
been believed, that one main inducement with the Prussian 
government to select Niebuhr for that mission, was that he 
might have every facility for completing and perfecting a 
work which did such honour to its country and language, 
as the very Roman history described to be so pernicious : 
and this was at the time that the disturbances said to have 
been influenced by it, were actually going on. The 
Quarterly Reviewer too can hardly be ignorant of this 
fact; since it is stated by Dr Granville in the sentence 
which follows on the passage I have extracted from 
him : so doubtless that Reviewer must have secret 
information that this apparent motive was a mere blind; 
and so excellent a blind was it, that Niebuhr himself, 
as appears from his dedication, was entirely deluded 
by it: doubtless the real object was to get him out 
of the way, to cut off his communication with the 
students; in the hope that the little streamlets would 
soon dry up, when they could no longer be replenished 
from the great wellhead of sedition : perhaps too there 
may have been a lurking hope that Niebuhr's bad prin- 
ciples would urge him to imitate the conduct, and, it 
might be, to share the fate, of Rienzi. Unless some 
explanation of this kind can be given, one thing at all 
events must be clear, that the Prussian government had 
no notion of the mischief which Niebuhr's political 
principles were doing, that they cannot even have 
heard of any such imputation against his loyalty, or 
that, if they ever had heard of it, they must have 
treated it with utter contempt. That the former was 
the fact, that they never had heard of such an imputation, 
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and for the best of all possible reasons, because no such 
imputation existed, I conclude with the greater con- 
fidence, from finding that, when Niebuhr in 1815 was 
replying to a work wherein the Tugendbund, which had 
been extinct for some years, and other imaginary secret 
societies were denounced as having a dangerous political 
character, he declares that "he takes up his word in 
God's name, to subject those vague rumours to a serious 
examination ; and that he is the better qualified for doing 
so, inasmuch as no man will rank him among those who 
could be suspected of engaging in any secret association.*" 

Indeed how could it be otherwise ? how could anybody 
believe in the existence of an influence, which not only 
did not exist, but could not, from the absolute want of 
any cause to produce it ? of an influence which can only 
have lain dormant in the bottomless pit of nonentity, until 
it was evoked from thence by Dr Granville in a very 
questionable shape, and then assumed a look of something 
more like consistency as reflected back by the Reviewer. 
It is true an efffect of this sort may now and then seem 
to arise out of a cause altogether alien to it : for evil too 
has a power of converting and assimilating: the whole- 
somest food will irritate and inflame a patient under a 
fever; and the fanatic has oftentimes blasphemed the 
Bible by quoting texts from it to justify or to palliate 
his crimes. In such cases no reasonable being will attri- 
bute the mischief to any thing but the diseased state of 
the recipient : were it otherwise, the Bible itself might find 
it grievous to answer for all the evil that has been done 
in its name. So manifold are the snares of the tempter, 
I could conceive a person, and one too not naturally 
depraved, bracing up and hardening the nerves of his 
mind by gazing intently on the image of Brutus, even 
as he is so faithfully represented by Shakspeare, with all 
his uprightness and tenderness of heart, with all his 
weaHness of purpose, and with those vacillations which 
conimonly befall speculative men whenever they are 
launched out of the element of thought iiito that *of a(ction $ 
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gazing and fascinated by the gaze until the eyes of his 
understanding grew dark, and all his milder feelings were 
swallowed up in the idolatrous yearning to perform some 
heroic act of self-devotion: and this, like all idolatry, 
might easily engender crime. Say , however that this 
were to happen: would any one be hardy and dull- 
brained enough to impute the blame of it to Shakspeare? 
In like manner it is not totally impossible that in the fervid 
and turbid state of national feeling, after its emerging 
from the caverns in which it had long been buried, and 
rushing down the rapids of 1813, and before it had again 
subsided into a calm and equable flow, some petty current 
may have carried along a dry twig broken off from the 
living tree of early Roman history, and may have dis- 
ported itself in eddying round it. One person dreamt 
a pretty vision about reviving the beautiful mythology 
of the Greeks; and the same pretty vision has been 
dreamt even on this side of the sea: another protested 
that the only salvation for Germany lay in restoring 
the worship of Odin: a third was quite sure that this 
and every other desirable end would be accomplished, if 
the whole people would but agree to call themselves 
Tutchmen instead of Dutchmen. I could fill pages with 
a list of similar vagaries. But is the fault of all this to 
be charged upon those who employed their time in eluci- 
dating the dark places of Greek or Scandinavian mythology? 
Surely not; unless they themselves supplied grounds for 
such an accusation by silly and extraneous remarks^ Is 
the wisdom of the wise to be made accountable for the 
folly of the foolish? The foolish will have their follies^ 
whatever the wise may do; and they will try to stick 
them on to that wisdom, though, like the shabby houses 
and shops stuck on to many a noble cathedral, they do 
but conceal and disfigure its base. ' Is no light to be set 
up ? because the insects will gather round it, even though 
it be only to singe their wings : let the light become uni- 
versal, and the insects wilt disperse: it is the dusk that 
calls them forth ; daylight dispels them. As Niebuhr 
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feys* in his preface, "when our vision becomes perfectly 
distinct and clear, it destroys the power of obscure ideas 
and indefinite words, and precludes the silly desire of 
reestablishing institutions which belong to ages of- a 
totally different character, arid which now would be 
altogether inapplicable.^** If such a case as the one I 
have put hypothetically, did actually occur, if any student 
was foolish enough to misapply some opinion delivered 
by Niebuhr with regard to the contest between the 
patricians and plebeians, and to give it a forcible bearing 
upon passing events, then the words I have just quoted 
may be interpreted as alluding to that fact, and depre- 
cating any like misconstruction in future: I am inclined 
however, for reasons which will appear by and by, to 
regard them in the strictest sense as a warning, and 
to confine their application to the second edition* For 
though I am unable to assert the impossibility of 
Niebuhr'*s sentiments being misconstrued into something 
savouring of sedition by some hotheaded halfwitted young 
man or other, yet his book is not one in any way 
calculated to exercise an influence of such a nature or 
on such a person. An influence indeed it is calculated 
to exercise, nay it has exercised, and that a most pow- 
erful one: I know of no philological work, unless it 
be WolTs Prolegomena, which has effected so much 
within the same space of time: it has flung an entirely 
new light over the whole region of ancient history ; and 
hardly a treatise of any value on questions connected 
therewith has appeared during the last fifteen years in 
Germany, but we may trace the influence of Niebuhr 
upon it. Such an influence however is restricted to 
minds of a very different class, to the patient, the labo- 
rious, the acute, the learned : the weak sink under him, 
the indolent drop off from him, the vulgar keep aloof 
from him : even if the hope were held out to them of 
regaling themselves in the end with some choice Jacobi- 
nical kickshaws, their limbs would soon flag and they 
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would be left in the rear without reaching the feast of 
their desires. And why forsooth should they go to him, 
to look for a posy 'of rhetorical sentences about liberty, and 
equality, and the rights of man, and so forth ? Are we to 
suppose there was a lack of such flowers ? that they were 
nowhere else to be got? field after field met the eye, so 
richly bestrewn with as to be almost one mass of them : 
and who would have climbed his crags and swum through 
his deep places for the sake of culling a solitary blossom 
here and there ? when basketfuls of the sort, as gaudy and 
rank as could be wished, might be had by crossing the first 
stile. The limited sale of the book is in itself a convincing 
proof that its circulation cannot have extended much be- 
yond the studies of the learned : for the first edition, of 
only a thousand copies, was not quite out of print fifteen 
years after its publication. This is not the way in which 
inflammatory writings spread: they kindle, blaze, lay 
waste, and soon after go out. 

Hitherto I have been shewing, so far as such things 
admit of being shewn, first, that ^^ the political principles 
promulgated in Niebuhr's former edition'' have not been 
« supposed^ in any reasonable sense of the word, ** to 
have influenced any scenes of turbulence in the German 
universities;'' and secondly that, from the general cha- 
racter of the work, any such influence, if exercised by it, 
must have been next to nothing. This must have been the 
case, even if there had been any political principles of a 
seditious tendency promulgated therein* But I should do 
my client only half justice, were I to leave him liable to 
the suspicion of having actually promulgated any such 
principles, although, — ^from that lucky awkwardness which 
now and then incapacitates a good man for becoming mis- 
chievous, even when he feels tempted to try — ^he had done 
it in such a manner that nobody could be the worse for it. 
I must therefore proceed and repell the assertion, that 
there are seditious principles promulgated in Niebuhr's 
first edition, by a positive counter-assertion that there are 
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none such : and my assertion ought in fairness to weigh 
more than the other; for it is all I can give: I cannot 
bring proof of my negative, unless by transcribing the 
whole work, and pointing out that no sentence in it will 
bear any meaning of the sort ; whereas proof, if any ex- 
isted, might easily be brought of the a£Brmatiye. Will 
the Reviewer reply that he has done nothing but repeat 
the mistatements of Dr Granville ? Another time I would 
advise him, before he repeats an injurious statement, to 
spend a little trouble in ascertaining whether it be true or 
false : the retailer of slander is amenable for it legally, and 
he is so morally likewise. But alas, though truth on some 
points is rather desirable, and one would wish and would 
take a little pains to be acciurate about the date of King 
EthelwolTs accession or the longitude of Samarcand, how 
can it be expected that anybody should look too closely into 
a matter, when by so doing he might be robbed of the 
exquisite pleasure of thinking and speaking ill of his 
neighbour ! Or will the Reviewer say, that it is true, he 
has not adduced, or even referred to, the passages he had 
in his mind, from his scrupulous reluctance to propagate 
sedition ? that nevertheless he has supplied a clew with the 
help of which such as choose to hunt after those passages 
may find them ; inasmuch as he has told us that the poli- 
tical principles he refers to, are those which the author 
**in the second edition has rejected and disowned.'' It 
might be too hard to press him with the question, whether 
he is at this moment aware of any one single point in 
which the second edition differs from the first : of course 
he has carefully collated them : of course he has not dared 
to cast oj^robrious words on an illustrious name at a ven- 
ture : for would not such conduct be very like the conduct 
of a " pert scoffer ?'' Of course he can tell me, what are 
the political principles which the author, having formerly 
** promulgated*" them, has now " rejected.*" I will not lay 
much stress on the word disowned : although assuredly there 
is not a syllable in the second edition like a disowning of 
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any political principles^ or of any thing else; unless it be of 
certain historical hypotheses, which the author had once 
taken up,, and has now seen reason to discard. Indeed the 
only sentence in the volume, from which any allusion to 
his former political sentiments can be extracted, is where 
he speaks with such exidtation of having lived in 1813: 
and assuredly thajt sentence implies anything but a dis* 
avowal of the part he himself then acted; yet, if he had 
promulgated any violent opinions on political matters in 
1811 and 1812, it is most improbable that they should 
have been calmed amid the storms of the next year : 
rather would they have become more vehement, when there 
was so much to excite them, and they could vent themselves 
so freely. But Niebuhr's mind is too firm and too deeply 
rooted to be moved by a torrent : if it dashes against him 
it will be broken r his political writings in 1813 and the next 
two years are not only in perfect harmony with his Roman 
History, but frequently contain developements and appli- 
cations of principles inculcated there, and sometimes bring 
out the meaning of passages where the brevity of the ex- 
pression has been hurtful to the clearness of the thought. 
If any change has taken place in Niebuhr^s political prin- 
ciples, it must undoubtedly have been since 1813: the 
Reviewer says that there has been such a change: I am 
not aware of any, which amounts to what can be called a 
*' rejection" of principles formerly maintained : nay I will 
venture to assert that there has been no such change ; and 
I am emboldened to do so by the following sentences, taken 
from a very able and ingenious article in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, the writer of which evinces that he has 
well studied both editions of Niebuhr^s history, and has 
turned his study to good account. ^^ Niebuhr'^s moral and 
political opinions have undergone no change since the 
first publication of his work. The s^me ardent love of 
justice, virtue, and rational liberty, the same hatred of 
tyranny and oppression, under whatever form, which ani- 
mated his former pages, pervade his latter ones. Nay the 
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flame of virtuous sentiment bums more brightly as he ad- 
v£uices. But the partisans of democracy and radicalism 
must not dream of recurring to his jpage^ for support. 
No man is more adverse to democracy; none more favo- 
rable to just and moderate monarchy/' No. IV. p. 551. 

It would be throwing words away to say more than 
this in reply to the Quarterly Reviewer's unsupported 
assertion : these, few lines are amply enough to confute and 
to shame him. What however can have induced him t6 
make such an assertion ? for here he is not borne out by 
Dr Granville. He can hardly have been talking at random'. 
Did he misunderstand what Dr Granville has stated, with 
all the exaggeration to which ignorance is prone, concern- 
ing the changes in Niebuhr's historical views ? or has he 
picked up a report about Niebuhr having abandoned his 
political principles? Such a report, I admit, has been 
circulated in other quarters : by whom and for what pur« 
pose it was fabricated I know not : but it foimd its way 
into the newspapers, perhaps into some magazines; and 
the £din]biu*gh Review had the generosity to insert a para- 
graph contradicting it. By some this change has been 
urged to the prejudice of the second edition, by the Quar- 
terly Reviewer to the prejudice of the first : but in both 
points of view, whether considered as ah apostasy from the 
faithful love of freedom, or as C: return to a sbundet mind 
from the extravagancies of jacobinism, the report is equally 
groundless and false : and neither can the radicals boast 
that Niebuhr has ever been on their side, nor wiU the 
Quarterly Reviewers ever be able to boast that he is on 
theirs. 

It is rather odd however that whatever change has 
taken place has been altogether in an opposite direction. 
For, although Niebuhr's principles have been perfectly 
uniform and constant, the phase they turn upon us in the 
second edition is in some points different from that in the 
first: some sentiments have come forwarder, while others 
have retired a little into the background. But ought it 
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not to be so ? No stight change has been wrought in the 
state of Europe, and above all of Germany, in the fifteen 
years between the publication of the first and second edi- 
tion, between the years 1811 and 1826: and who could be 
a witness of this change, and take an interest and a paH in 
it, and feel his heart beat in concord with the heart of a 
regenerate people, yet not have his affections moulded 
thereby and his understanding strengthened and trained ? 
Who moreover, if possest of that practical wisdom which 
commands us to urge on the sluggish and to rein in the 
impetuous, will go on singing the same song year afteF 
year? even when the generation he first endeavoured to 
arouse by it, has passed away, and a new generation 
has sprung up in its place, altogether different from the 
first, in its exigencies and its purposes, in the tone of 
its passions, the features of its understanding, and the 
energies of its will. Who is there that can always keep 
equally violent on the same side? except the slaves and 
minions of party, except those who are equally hostile to 
all governments, and those who are equally servile to 
all. The very principles, which yesterday were trodden 
underfoot, and therefore needed to be lifted up and sup- 
ported, perhaps today, when they have risen and become 
predominant, may in their turn require to be kept in check 
by antagonist principles. And this is the great problem 
for political wisdom, the rock it is the most difiicult for 
political integrity not to split on : to know when to stop ; 
to withstand the precipitous seductions of success ; to draw 
back from the friends by whose side one has been fighting, 
at the moment they have gained and are beginnmg to 
abuse their victory ; to join those whom one has hitherto 
regarded with inevitable and perhaps well-deserved ani- 
mosity ; to save those who have been too strong from be- 
coming too weak ; and to rescue the abusers of power from 
being crushed by its abuse. This is no apology for a 
political turncoat : on the contrary, though there may be 
a semblance of similarity between the man who shifts his 
principles out of interest, and the man who modifies them 
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out of principle, yet what the latter does is the very reverse 
of what the former does : the one turns his back on the 
wind and runs along before it; the other faces and con- 
fronts it. Such for example was the conduct of that most 
philosophical and consistent statesman, Burke ; who has 
been vilified, because he did not, like some of his friends, 
blindly cling to the carcase of the Liberty he once had 
loved, when her spirit had passed away from it, and a 
foul fiend had seized on it in her stead. Let us ascertain 
whether the change, whatever it may be, in Niebuhr's 
history, is not of a similar character: there is an air of 
honesty and sincerity, a pure downright love of truth, 
breathing from every page, which strongly inclines me 
to suspect that it must be so« 

Niebuhr'^s political creed, it is manifest, classes him, 
now as formerly, among those who maintain the historical 
side of the question in the great controversy as to the first 
principles of government, and in opposition to those who 
would refer all such matters to the absolute decrees of the 
reason : he is with Burke, and against the Contrat Social. 
There is nothing he would deprecate more earnestly than 
the cutting off those numberless fibres, by which the vital 
spirit of the past circulates through the present : he would 
have us go on inhabiting, and repairing, and, as occasion 
arises, enlarging the castle our fathers have left us, with 
its lordly towers, the regal battlement that crowns it, and 
the sacred chapel nestling in its heart ; and would forbid 
our pulling it down in the presumptuous conceit that we 
may build a bjBtter from the ground. Indeed it would 
hardly be possible for a great historian to adopt any other 
system: none but they who are blind to the past, would 
wish to have the past effaced from the sphere of vidion.. 
But though he would rest upon the past, he would not 
fall asleep there : he would start from it, not stand still in 
it: he* would neither tear up the tree by the roots^ nor 
curtail the growth and spreading of its branches: and,^ 
lliough clinging to the old house with filial veneration^ het 
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would not scruple to remedy the damaged of time ; nor 
would he compell the new families that have sprung up in 
his neighbourhood, to continue without house and home, 
because there was no house or home for such people a 
thousand years ago. Hence it is plain he must be equally 
hostile to the Jacobinical or radical opinions, and to every 
modification of those which, for want of a better name, 
I take leave to call the oligarchal : since where a system of 
exclusion is acted upon, however numerous the original 
body of excluders may have been, sootier or later they 
must become the minority; inasmuch as the generative 
powers of nature, the primal law of increase and multipli- 
cation, are in full activity on the side oi the excluded, 
while the excluders are waging war with those powers and 
obstructing that law. But he who is equally adverse to each 
of two opposite extremes, will sometimes have to raise his 
arm against the one, sometimes to turn round against the 
other, according as one or other becomes formidable and 
aggressive. Thus in the new edition everybody will agree, 
that the most prominent and striking feature in NiebiiHr^s 
political sentiments is his vehement antipathy, his almost 
extravagant hatred, to oligarchy: it bursts forth perpe- 
tually, indeed more friequently perhaps and more violently 
than is quite called for ; though to be sure the early history 
of Rome, at all events since Niebuhr has given a new ex- 
istence and character to the plebeians, contains plenty of 
fuel for a righteous indignation against oligarchal tyranny. 
In the first edition on the other hand there was considerably 
less of this, and one now and then came to a sentence in 
behalf of the rights of the nobility. This alteration may 
have been occasioned by a twofold cause. First, it was by 
degrees that he gained an insight into the true character of 
the plebs, and consequently into the justice of their claims : 
when he began, his views on this point were far less de- 
finite; and only in the course of the work, and as the 
result of reiterated investigations, did he succeed in clear- 
ing away the rubbish which for two thousand years had 
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been accumulating over this the cornerstone of his history. 
Secondly, in 1811 the aristocracy in Germany, as over a 
great part of Europe, was in a condition of decrepitude 
and disrepute :' jacobinism had f(»fmed its natural alli- 
ance with despotism, and wias ready to be trodden utider 
its iron fdot, provided everything else was trodden down 
along with it: and all who were yearning for the estab- 
lishment of a rightful order of things, were desirous that 
the nobility, like all other classes, should have their rights. 
But since the ancient order has been renewed, the aris- 
tocracy in Germany, as in France ia.nd Swisserland and 
Italy, have been putting forward pretensions and laying 
claim to privileges, which in several instances have been 
obsolete and overweening, and incompatible with the present 
condition of society. So Niebuhr, who spoke foi* tbem 
when he conceived them to be opprest, speaks again^ 
them now he conceives them to be oppressors, or striving 
to become so. Nor was he tardy in doing this : the very 
first manifestation of the oligarchal principle, when the 
Swiss aristocracies attempted to reerect their own op- 
pressive power and to renew the degradation of their 
fornier dependents, was reprobated by him at the begin- 
ning of 1814 with the same energy and force as the 
usurpations of Uri are now. And if he occasionally 
gives vent to his just indignation in terms somewhat 
unmeasured, this is the pardonable and amiable excess of 
generous and ardent minds: he speaks strongly, because 
he feels strongly: it is the same spirit which makes him 
l*esent every injury, however far removed from him* the 
sufferer may be either in space or time, as an outrage 
against his own moral nature, a violence done to the 
sanctity of justice: as in the story of former ages he 
rejoices to trace the path of retribution, and to isee the 
sword of vengeance fall upon crime, so he wishes to see 
the same now : and as even at this interval his wrath burns 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, so likewise does it 
against the Turks, and still more so against those who 
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have betrayed and abandoned the Greeks to the Mus- 
suhnan butcher. Indeed in Niebuhr, as in a great 
English writer of somewhat kindred genius and of very 
congenial character, this sympathy with right and wrong, 
with justice and injustice, seems to be an essential element 
of his being, so as almost to be wrought into the physical 
constitution of his body. 

I have spoken of one chief point of difference between 
the first and the second edition ; and certainly its tendency 
has been anything but what report would represent it. 
However though Niebuhr in what he has inserted expresses 
his detestation of tyranny still more strenuously than before, 
this must be only as a makeweight for the noxious jaco- 
binism he has omitted : in the paragraphs that have been, 
"rejected,'' we shall of course find that the principles 
are exceedingly pernicious; else what fate awaits the 
Quarterly Reviewer, except shame for misrepresenting 
what he knows, or rather for babbling injurious state- 
ments on matters of which he is utterly ignorant. Among 
the paragraphs left out there is none of greater import- 
ance, with reference to the author's political principles, than 
the one which used to follow the passage in p. 447 of the 
translation of the second edition. After relating the 
expulsion of the kings, Niebuhr took occasion to con- 
trast the conduct of the Romans with that of the French 
in their Revolution. Now we have him^ the Quarterly 
Reviewer will say : the renegade jacobin must have let 
out the cloven foot : he must have reviled the Romansj 
becauacy when they had got rid of their kingSy they did 
not set up the despotism of a mob: he must have 
chaunted the praises of that sweet honeymoon of demo- 
cracy. Let us hear how he does it. I shall now get 
all the evidence I can possibly want. Well Sir, if you 
are so set upon it, you shall have your wish. 

"Notwithstanding that they established the festival 
of the Regifugium, and abolished the name of king for 
ever, the Romans were very far from looking back with 
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any ferocity of hatred at the times of their monarchal 
government. The statues of the kings, that of the last 
Tarquinius himself, it would seem, among the rest, were 
preserved, and probably even multiplied: their laws and 
institutions in civil as well as ceremonial matters were 
maintained in full force. The change in the constitution 
did not at first go beyond this single branch ; and never 
did it enter the heads of the Romans to beggar them- 
selves of their rich inheritance of laws and recollections. 
It was reserved for our days to see the fruits of that 
madness, which led our fathers, with an unexampled kind 
of arrogance, to brand themselves falsely with being a 
degraded and slavish race, at the same time that they 
falsely asserted they were called to an unparalleled degree 
of peifection; of that madness which bragged it would 
form a new earth by demolishing the old one : only once 
has the world beheld — and we have been the spectators 
— -^universal contempt invoked upon the whole of the past, 
and people proud of the title of ^aves broken loose. Some- 
thing similar indeed, and attended with similar results, 
had b€^n experienced in religious revolutions: the pro- 
testant communities have cast away the saints and fathers 
of the church, and they have not done so with impunity : 
it has been the same in the revolutions of science and lite- 
rature. On the other hand the lessons of all experience 
teach us, that a nation cannot possess a nobler treasure 
than the unbroken chain of a long and brilliant history. 
It is the want of this that makes all colonies so sickly. 
Those of the Greeks indeed seldom cut off their recollec- 
tions altogether from the root of their mother city : modem 
colonies have done so ; and this unnatural outrage has per- 
haps operated still more than other circumstances to plunge 
them into a state of incorrigible depravity."" Vol. I. p. 322. 
This passage, in which the author seems almost to 
have snatched a feather out of Burke^s plumage, is a 
fair specimen of the passages that have been omitted: 
these, Mr Quarterly Reviewer, are a fair specimen of 
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the principles ^' promulgated'' in the first edition and 
^'rejected" in the second: of the principles which you 
have stigmatized as dangerous and pernicious, and which 
you deem it a good thing to be rid of. Thus it is that 
people, when striking in the dark, will often run their head 
against a wall: and may such ever be the lot of thpse 
who rashly and heedlessly offend against charity! Ano- 
ther strong passage to the same effect occurs in p. 419 of 
the first edition, and there are a few slighter allusions in 
other places : whereas in the second, unless my memory 
fails^ me, all such expressions have been entirely expunged. 
And here again the motive for the alteration is probably 
to be looked for in the altered circumstances of the age. 
In 1811 the French Revolution was stiU triumphant: 
the child and champion of jacobinism was striding from 
throne to throne, and the regalia of nations were his toys, 
and his whims were their laws ; and nothing that was old 
coidd please his childish humours, and every moment he 
fretted for something new to play with^ and Time seemed 
to have lost every power, except that primeval one of 
devouring her offspring: so that a wise man, beholding 
the ruinous aspect of everything around, in Prussia more 
especially, could not but feel it was his duty to remind 
people, that even the ruins of what their ancestors had 
bequeathed them were to be held in heartfelt veneration, 
and that the only way to overthrow the crushing tyranny 
of jacobinism, was thoroughly to purge themselves of that 
spirit, the forerunner and wretched tool of jacobinism, by 
which their hearts had long been defiled, and to animate 
And hallow themselves with a new spirit, a spirit more in 
unison with the Ancient of Days, a spirit that has been, 
and is, and therefore is to be. At present on the other 
hand the author may conceive that the French Revolution 
has been almost sufficiently decried, and that the name has 
been made a bugbear of by the advocates of despotical 
usurpation, to frighten infant Liberty out of its senses: 
the danger now, he may conceive, is from another quarter: 
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and when people are overzealous in reviving everything 
antiquated, however incongruous or oppressive, he may 
think it impolitic or hazardous to say much in praise of 
what is old. 

But what does he mean by the sentence aboik revo- 
lutions in religion? is the "pert dull scoffer'' a Roman 
Catholic ? This question will probably occur to the 
Quarterly Reviewer: for I have known a like suspidion 
fall upon others, who did hot think it consistent with 
Christain truth and charity either ' to extoU what iis bad 
in any church, or to derogate from and slur over what 
is good in any: they have been suspected at one moment 
of being infidels, at another of being papists. Luckily 
in the present instance I am able to answer these ques- 
tions, and, I hope, to the Reviewer's complete satisfaction. 
For in an article by Niebuhr in the Prussian Correspondent 
for the 9th of April 18iS, I find the foUowiiig passage. 
"The peculiar manner in which the Reformation was 
effected in England, has led the episcopal church to pre- 
serve a very great number of excellent institutions, which 
have unfortunately been destroyed in the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic churches. He who deplores that these churches 
have lost die sublime ritual and ceremonies of prinutive 
times, and whose feelings and imagination are attracted 
by the worship of the Roman CathoMcs, would find, if 
he were acquainted with the English episcopal church, 
that it satisfied all the wants of his heart ; nor has it 
separated itself from the fathers and the whole body of the 
^ primitive church, like the other protestant congregations." 
Here we have an instance of the spirit which at that time 
pervaded all Niebuhr's political writings : they all breathe 
a ferverit admiration of England, and of every thing 
English, of our policy, our character, our constitution : 
indeed I had almost called it an exaggerated admiration; 
but that it was magnanimous and not unfitting, when 
England was shut out from the continent of Europe, 
and the foe and reviler of England was its master, to 
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come forward in her behalf, and to throw down the glove 
and maintain her immaculate dignity. Not however that 
Niebuhr^s admiration for England led him to join in the 
cry which at that time was generally set up by the 
political mocking-birds: for many, confounding, as the 
vulgar always do, the outside with the inside, and mis- 
taking the accidental for the essential, were clamouring 
in all parts of Europe about the necessity that every 
state should have a constitution cut out exactly after the 
pattern of the English. But Niebuhr was well aware 
how little is the worth, and how great may be the 
mischief, of forms, unless they are animated by a spirit 
fitted and congenial to them ; and, among other remarks 
to the same purport, he says, in the preface to a treatise 
by Vincke on the internal administration of Great Britain : - 
^^ how little the British system of administration will admit 
of being transplanted, and how infinitely various are the 
purposes to which the forms of civil society may be 
applied, appears in the neighbouring example of Ireland ; 
where the groundwork of the constitution is precisely 
the same as in England, but where, instead of freedom, 
public spirit, and justice, we find nothing except tyranny^ 
selfishness, and oppression.^ 

In fact Niebuhr agreed altogether in the doctrine 
maintained about the same time by the ablest political 
writers in France, and most forcibly and convincingly by 
Fiev^, that the real freedom of a people has much more 
to do with the nature of the administration than of the 
constitution. " We look, (he says in the preface just 
referred to) on the constitutions of the middle ages as 
despotical, because there was no visible representative 
body emanating from the nation, while we hear of not 
a few acts of violence: yet every corporation, as well as 
every individual, had the management of aU their own 
afiairs, without any interference from the prince; and 
the laws were transmitted from age to age as an in- 
violable inheritance. On the other hand we look for 
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freedom from an assembly that is to be elected in this 
way or in that way, and feel no concern at seeing that 
with every step taken by legislation some nook or other 
in which the power of free agency had still been left 
us, is subjected to the controul of a body of salaried 
placemen.'^ And again to the same eflEect, in the above- 
mentioned paniphlet on the supposed secret associations: 
^^ the ideas of our politicians on these questions are still 
more raw beyond comparison, and more superficial and 
fantastical, than those of the leading persons in the first 
French national assembly, among whom there were many 
men of business, and assuredly also many very honest 
men. He that is not to be satisfied with mere words, 
must grieve when he sees in what manner the most 
despotical ideas concerning matters of administration — 
on which freedom depends far more than on the form 
of the legislative body — are mixed up with the panacea 
of a popular representation, a representation without any 
thing to rest upon in the condition of society, and 
without any preparatory school for its members: he must 
grieve to behold the destruction of every ancient insti- 
tution, which had only lost its utility, because people 
had become ignorant of its purpose, as they were 
ignorant forty years -since with regard to the beauty of 
our old school of art, and to the greatness of the 
middle ages : had that purpose been understood, . it 
would only have been requisite to purify those institu- 
tions, and to restore them into harmony with their 
original idea. It is a melancholy necessity, to have to 
set about new creations: our age has shewn itself to be 
stout in war; but for producing it is barren and slow; 
and the more urgent the need, the more difficult is the 
relief. The name of freedom has become dear to many; 
few however reflect that freedom is not a state of en- 
joyment, but of toil and of danger, such as hitherto 
they have had no conception of. When many can 
recognize this, and*yet say cheerfully : be it so, this itself 
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is. a new. reason for gratitude to the king who is about 
to. bestow it upon us ;— and when there are more than a 
few, who perceive that every thing theatrical in a con- 
stitution . is of lesser importance, and that its invisible 
foundation is its real essence: — ^then, and not till then, 
may we promise the enjoyment of freedom to our 
posterity. Nevertheless here too it is impossible to push 
back the hands of Time; and to wail over its difficult- 
ties, is to waste it. What is destroyed, is destroyed ; 
and that destruction has been brought about by 9 
superior power, and by the irresistible accumulated force 
of a calamitous age. The pervading and inspiring prin- 
ciples of oi^r new institutions must be truth, patriotism, 
morality*" But I should never have done, were I to 
collect all the passages from Niebuhr's writings, which 
shew that his political principles have always been the 
very reverse of what the Quarterly Reviewer insinuatea; 
that they have always been thoroughly and consistently 
antijacobinical ; indeed far more thoroughly and consis- 
tency so than those of many loud-mouthed antijacobina, 
who cried out against jacobinism, because they fancied 
they felt a jacobin's hand in their pockets or at their 
throats, . but whose very declamations against jacobinism 
prove that they themselves were the slaves of the prin- 
ciples, with the partial manifestations and outbreakings 
of which they were contending. To jacobinism in all 
its shapes Niebuhr has been invariably opposed : he is 
opposed to it, because it has no reverence for the 
majesty of nature, but would level the distinctions of 
character, and substitute one vast bloody blot for the 
rich and varied hues with which the world has been 
adorned by its maker : he is opposed to it, because it 
has no reverence for the majesty of history, but would 
rend asunder the golden threads by which the present 
and the future are connected with the past: he is op- 
posed to it, because it has no reverence for freedom, 
but would trench upon the privacy of the individual, 
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and would keep him under a perpetual drill : he is opposed 
to it, because, though ever vaunting the self-sufficiency 
of its reason, it is most irrational : he is opposed to it, 
because it is disloyal, because it is lawless, because it is 
atheistical, because it is a "pert dull scoflEer,'' 

The same admiration of England, it appears to me, 
has deepened the bitterness of Niebuhr^s language in 
the last sentence of the extract I havie given from his 
history : for the allusion there is no doubt . mainly to 
the United States; and though there are several other 
reasons why a man of Niebuhr^s principles and senti- 
ments could not fail to regard the United States with 
no little repugnance, yet his dislike had evidently beeil 
.inflamed by their conduct toward their mother-country: 
and so in the Prussian Correspondent he cannot touch 
on the subject, without expressing his indignation at the 
war the Americans were then waging against us. To 
the Quarterly Reviewers indeed, those virulent and in- 
veterate abusers of the Americans, it must, but for 
the strange blunder into which their reckless ill will has 
led them, have been cheering to find an able and in- 
telligent man in some degree sharing their antipathy. 
Of fhis antipathy however there are no traces in the 
second edition: whether an increase of knowledge has 
had the effect of softening his prejudices, an ejBFect it 
always ought to produce, and mostly does, where the 
recipient is not too obdurate ; or whether Niebuhr has 
been pleased , to perceive that the Americans appear t6 
have a feeling of the truth exprest in his remark, — and 
most true it is — and that they are doing what they can 
to reunite themselves with the ancient historical recollec- 
tions of the English nation. Be this as it may, the 
tendency of the author^s omissions, as well as of his 
insertions, is the very reverse of that which is imputed 
to them. Niebuhr is still, as he was formerly, the ad- 
vocate of a well regulated constitutional freedom, grounded 
on ancestral usages and hereditary rights : he would lop 
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ofP nothing from any one, save that which overshadows 
and impedes the growth of his neighbour: he would 
take away no rights, except such as involve wrongs: 
but he is grown still more zealous than he used to be 
in assertinfic the liberties of the commons ascainst the 
oppressive Jrivileges and usurpations of the nobles. 

It is needless to dwell on minor alterations. But 
the omission of the beautiful passage on the superiority 
of an agricultural to a commercial population-- — an 
omission occasioned no doubt by the knowledge the 
author has since acquired concerning the free-towns of 
modem Europe, the character of which has been mainly 
commercial — ^is any thing but an evidence of his having 
become less democratical, if he ever was so in the least.. 
And the same holds with regard to the change of opinion 
on a question of considerable importance, which so fre- 
quently comes across the path of a Roman historian : 
I mean the justice and policy of the measures taken for 
a summary abolition or reduction of debts. These 
measures Niebuhr formerly condemned; he now approves 
of them; enforcing at the same time the necessity of 
analogous measures in like cases, such as the reducing 
the interest of our national debt : and for this revolution 
in his own opinion he covertly introduces an apology, 
while defending Cicero from the charge of inconsistency 
for a change the reverse of his own. So here, if the 
Reviewer likes to make the most of it, he may get hold 
of apolitical principle which Niebuhr has not only "re- 
jected,^^ but in a certain sense, if the Reviewer chooses 
to call it so, has " disowned.^ Only it will then be 
incumbent on the Reviewer to . shew by what process the 
disapproving any thing like an abolition of debts, and 
the maintaining the inviolability of public faith, could 
possibly "influence any scenes of disturbance in the 
German universities.'' 

I have cited a variety of passages " rejected'' in the 
second edition of the Roman history : which of them does 
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the Reviewer refer to, as containing the dangerous po^ 
litical principles " promulgated" in the first edition ? ^ 
which of them renders it matter of surprise and of risk, 
that the Prusdan government should su£Fer Niebuhr 
to employ the energies of his mind in rearing up the 
most promising among the students of Bonn to become 
men like himself, so far as nature will allow them? Or 
does the Reviewer refer to some other passage, which has 
escaped my notice ? Or has he uttered a piece of wanton 
slander, without having the slightest ground for it? If 
he cannot answer the former questions, his readers will 
answer the last* 

I come now to the second charge, and it is with 
pain and reluctance that I touch on it. I feel a kind 
of disgust, and almost of horrour, when I hear a work 
of genius and thought accused of immorality or irreligion : 
for my imagination presents to me the long procession 
of heroic and benevolent and saintly spirits, who have 
fallen victims to that accursed charge; the procession 
which is led by Socrates, and which the Saviour of the 
world deigned to glorify by his triumphant martyrdom. 
Nine times in ten the charge comes from the immoral 
and the irreligious, from those who may have the form 
of morality and religion, but are utterly destitute of the 
spirit, and who attempt to conceal that want of the spirit, 
by the fierceness of their railing against every slight done 
to the form. And who are they that take up the cry? 
Why, all they who never think about morality or religion, 
except when it is to help them in doing something un- 
charitable, are on the alert in a moment, and eagerly 
snatch at a weapon which seems better fitted than most 
others to draw blood from the heart of a brother. This 
topic therefore I shall despatch as rapidly as I may ; and 
perhaps my unwillingness to approach it has made me 
linger of late more than I should else have done, where 
the prospect had less of dreariness and gloom. 

C 
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A feW iHDfdh bbM^Vie^ ihu^l b§ pf^iflised in t^alf of 
die ttfeslrtors ; tod forttftiitdy they need nttt te itMny. 
in&e RetHfewd^^ «sSfertfon, that ^ they have eitetd^ed Che 
fi^t of ftddii^g ikrtes to Niebiihr's text t^herever they 
ftodbd they had anything worth hearing to Offlfel','' is 
foftiHy lihtrtW^ : thtey ha^ not ilone anythiisg of the lri»d ; 
kk the Itevfewei^, lif he hafl not bteen in srach a hurry «o 
Sfeattet Ms taWttife right and teft, might haive a^^rt^ined 9a 
fesb thaii Kalff a- mtri^te. For their prrface, iHiich doSs 
<iot take up qiillte eight lines, states that ^ putpcfse 6f 
tfifeir ndbe* fe '^ to direct <*te reader to fi ^rariety ^6f 
passages which the author had made use dt i^ his text, 
iJiefugh he had nflSf ^ecifically inferred to thfem." And 
tftfe de^SaptJon eft bare ifeferefice*^ comprehends almost all 
tlie^ have added. Theit reason, fo^ inrfdng thits aiMitKto 
witty tliit tftfey cdnc^fved it tb be the d«*y of a tmhslator 
fe f)reseifct fife coiintfymen ^»fth the w<^ he lays be£Mre 
fltetn in as int'elBgible H shape as is consistent ^ri^ duly 
^lfes€ii:vh% the cKAtafeter and fotm of the original. Pet- 
ftatpr thdt adherence to that chariusttet and fotm may fti 
isb&i^ ;reSj)ects hSve bieen cattied too faa:: the inseii^hi^ 
iK fe# tefefendes however, it seemed to them, ^uld be 
tt very trifling ihterpdlatteli, the evil of which, if anry, 
l*^uM be Aifiply (jompfensated by t*re help it might afford. 
P6t sudh is tJie fulness of Nidbuht'^s boundless leamihjg, 
tIM sidftr thfe vividness M*th which all he has eveir 
tiiibSvn is ;at bftce pifesent to Ms tnind, that I was told 
•by iiti eitSnenft Ctermati author who had been %ell ac- 
q*ail4ifed bblfli iWth him mA wSfli the great SWfss histo- 
riaxi, Jdhn Miffler, that they both of them had retttd 
«nd knew evety thmg; bm that tliere #as 1*is difference: 
lSfiffler*s feartiing lay in his Toltnhes of euctracts, Niebahr^s 
9ks in fii^ head. Hbhce he nill often forget th^ immea- 
ikurablb -Astante whith separates him from the commKxnalfy 
6F life Tekders ; he thinks l9iey cannot but know, Whit 
he himself is sb fimtiUar wilSi ; and he neither stoops low 
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enouj^ to come well within their reach, nor lets down 
B, sufficient number of steps for them to mount by. 
Moreover the Germans have been so long used to similar 
investigations, that they may fairly be esipected t6 seize 
an allusioh with greater quickness than we should: 
beside which in Germany the philologers form a much 
more numerous body, and it is to them that in that 
country a wcMck of this kind is principally addrest. 

These bare references, I say, to passages made use of 
by the author are very nearly all that the translators have 
added. What remains is, they refer, in p. 332, to the 
iirst edition, without which the text would be quite 
unintelligible v in pp. 74. 156* 392, to independent disser- 
tations by the author, containing conclusions whjdi he 
proceeds upon as established ; in p. 351, to some treatises 
on the constitutions of the freetowns in the middle ages, 
with regard to which Niebuhr has some observations of 
great interest, aiid by the comparison of which he has 
been enabled to draw some important infarenees touciiiiig 
the early constitiiticHi of Rome, though to us, from, cur 
complete ignorance on the subject, those illustratibns must 
be extremely obscure : then theare is a re£n:ence, in p. 54(^, . 
to Dion, who seems to have anticipated, if he did not 
^ugg^st, Niebuhr^s interpretation of M^enius Agrq)pa^s 
parables and finally, the only one note which can be 
c6n»dered as an addition of what ^tiiey fancied worth 
hearing,^ is in p. 1^, where t(£ey niake mentuMi of b 
legend now current at Albano, which one of £hem hap- 
pened to have heard on the spot, and which proves that 
the l^end in tlie tekt has continued current^ the same 
in substance, though varyii^ after the manner of legends 
in its accidents, ev^er since the time of Augustus : a legend 
too which the author, had he known of it, would no doubt 
haVe mtroduced himself, as he has <on a similar occasion 
related fhe story of la bella Tctrpeia. This (me single 
note-p^togethef with the remark iii' p. 3^, that fatiWr- 
bourgeois is a corruption o{ pfahlbUfyer-^^totms the sum 

c 2 
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total of what the translators have added. So that the 
Reviewer, instead of saying that they have " added notes 
wherever they fancied (^fancied is rather a wide term) 
they had anything worth hearing to oflfer,'' would have 
come nearer the truth if he had said, they had added 
one note ; and even that is not a note of discussion, but 
of illustration. 

It may seem idle to be thus minute : but the stigma 
which the Reviewer would cast upon the translators, is 
founded altogether on the assertion that they have added 
such notes; and therefore, to remove the stigma, it was 
necessary to prove the groundlessness of the assertion. 
Instead of adding notes ^^ wherever they fancied they had 
anything worth hearing to offer," they have studiously 
avoided ei^ressing any opinion on the work or anything 
contained in it. What they undertook, what they wished 
to accomplish, was to place Niebuhr^s history before the 
English public as nearly as possible in the very form 
Niebuhr himself would give to it, if he had a sufficient 
command of our language ; to convey an image of its merits^ 
and of its deficiencies. For my own part my feelings 
have always revolted when I have seen a translator 
cavilling at and picking holes in his original: there is 
no work in which a translator may not often find a 
temptation, or devise an occasion, for doing so; but it 
is ill for him, and for his author, if he cannot resist it. 
If he has not such a faith in his author, as to subordinate 
his own feelings and opinions to his for the moment, why 
in the name of conscience does he translate him? It is 
not • even giving him fair play : the unity of the work 
is marred; the enjoyment of it is vexatiously interrupted: 
everybody can rake up a few remarks, which, if they have 
no other merit, may have that of flippancy ; and he that 
can make sure of having the last word, is sure also that 
the generality will believe him to be in the right. Let 
a translator render his author as intelligible as he can, 
and illustrate him, if necessary or expedient: but if he 
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thinks himself called upon to refute him, in that case he 
would better issue his refutation separately, and not mix 
up the incongruous ingredients within the same yohime. 
Fairness requires this ; justice requires it : the practice 
of the best translators authorizes it. A translator of 
Machiavel does not deem himself bound to shew the 
fEdlacy of Machiavers opinions; a translator of Tacitus 
would hardly canvass the validity of his maxims : he 
might add explanatory and illustrative notes^ but scarcdiy 
controversial: at least if he did, he would cease to stand 
in the capacity of a translator, and would come forward 
in that of a polemic. He that enters another man^s 
house, conceives it his duty to treat the own^ with 
deference and respect: and surely it is a still grosser 
breach of good manners for a translator to be wanting 
in respect to his original. 

Now if in all cases it be more decorous to abstain 
from such impertinencies, in the present it was almost 
indispensable. For the translators to have added notes 
expressive of their own opinions on the matters contained 
in a work where there is so much debatable ground, and 
where a new question arises in every page, would have 
been extremely wearisome and cumbrous; since, if the 
course had once been adopted, it must have been pur- 
sued throughout, not only to preserve the* consistency 
of the work, but because in that case they would reason-, 
ably have been supposed to agree with everything that 
they did not controvert: to have done so, standing as 
they did in personal communication with the author, 
would have been most invidious and indelicate. Besides 
where two translators were labouring jointly, and where 
they would most probably have differed from each other 
on many of the points on which they differed from the 
author, where one too might often differ while the other 
agreed with him, the only practicable method of proceed- 
ing in harmony seemed to be, to lay down an inviolable 
nile never to touch on any such questionable matter,. 
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If the good in Niebuhr^s history does noit greatly 
overbahmce the bad, they have done wrcoig in translating, 
it: but if it does not overbalance it a hundred and a 
thousand-fold, they are thoroughly mistaken. AU this 
however may be matter of dispute : perhaps they ought not 
to have translated the work at all ; perhaps they ought not 
to have imported what might disturb the lethargic torpour 
under which all philology, beyond mere verbal criticism, 
has for a long time been lying in England ; perhaps they 
ought to have loaded their book with a mass of contra^ 
dictory annotations: be it so: but when the Reviewear 
asserts that they have done anything of the kind, the 
only hope is, that he is talking at haphazard, and saying* 
he knows not what ; although this of itself is no trivial • 
misdemeanour, when the purpose of his remark is to 
throw a slur on the character of two of his fellow-coun- 
trjrmen. For if he did know what he was saying, in 
that case.. ..I will leave him to seek out the right name 
for what he has done. 

But though I think the translators fully justifiable 
for not having " remarkedy^ as the Reviewer words it, 
or for having made no remark, as a writer of English 
would rather have exprest it, on the opinions of their 
original, I grant that, if that original be in any way 
deserving of the reprobation the Reviewer has cast on it, 
the selecting such a work to translate would betray a 
very strange indifference not only to their professional 
character but to their first and highest duty. And this 
brings me back to Niebuhr. The translators, says the 
Reviewer, "might have as well remarked on some of the 
most offensive paragraphs which have appeared since the 
days of the Philosophical Dictionary. But Niebuhr is, 
what Mr. Wordsworth should not have called Voltaire, a 
*pert duU scoffer.''' Assuredly the grammatical and logical 
accuracy of these sentences is quite of a piece with their 
accuracy in still more important respects. As the words 
stand, the conjunction but makes Niebuhr's being a scoffar 



^» QJ^^io^ or exertion tp %lm pr^Yiou^ obi|^ryi^tli;SI 
that ^ trw^ator^ ought to haye wjritteji c^rtsin po^^i 
which obligation wovtXd b^ §nythij\g bui leggfeifted by 
th^ authpr^^ deserving aueh % ch^a^t^r: h^d such 
been the Review^^ meaning, he ought to h^V^ s^ 
for. Probably however the pcmQexicopi m the RevioweA 
mind v*9 ^ very obscure ope with the liya* dmm of tb© 
preceding sentence; and his only object being %q rai}, be 
was equally regardlesis whether bis wcords were suitable te 
the context, or to the person to whom he fipplied then^ 
Frqopa a otitic at all events one abound hftve «^ right to 
demand some knowledge (^ his gran^dJ?; but th^t i: 
singuhu:' degradation has of late yeairs tak^ pl|i)^. v^ the 
cbayg^ter of our .critidMu and pf our critic^. Qf yxire tbfiy 
used to be learned men of mature years, who sm^t Imb^ 
top dry perhaps 9J^d top. teehnioAU but who a^ all 
events had studied the princii^es OS jpoQipp^ti<9)9 Mftft 
who kefit guard ag^nst any violation of them: wh^r^ii 
in. these days the atripKng sciolist, who has just left 
school, and who is fit for nothing ielse, is very fit for 
writing a review ; as if the judgement w^re the faculty 
which is the first to ripen? and could pron(Hmice withoul^ 
having examined, and discern without having «.een, Thua 
things have reached such a pitch? that pjxe fisu^tft with 
persons presuming to write criticisms, whose time wo^ld 
be much more profitably employed in conning their 
primer. 

The Mime di^egard of all precision, the name unthink-% 
ing determination to s^y whatever comes uppermost^ 
provided it be strong and scurrilous enough, has left 
itii m^rk in pther parts of the passage jupt quoted^ 
Niebuhr's history contains, says the Eeviewer, ^^aomfl 
of the most offensive paragraphs which have appeared 
since the days of the PhUosophical Dictionary." Hera 
Pfiragraph9 is rather a big word to apply to five 01? 
six scattered incidental allusions? which collectively would 
scarcely fill twenty lines: for though the Reviewec^ 
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description in fact is not in the slightest applicable to 
those allusions, or to any one line in the whole volume, 
yet it is to them that he must have meant to apply it, 
if indeed he had any meaning at all, or any purpose 
but that of uttering a wanton and scandalous calumny. 
These paragraphsy the Reviewer asserts, are among ** the 
most offensive which have appeared since the Philosophical 
Dictiohary/' Now for my own part I know nothing of 
the Philosophical Dictionary; I suppose however that it 
is a very bad book, and, judging from the character of 
its author, dare say that it contains plenty of ignorance, 
plenty of flippancy, plenty of scofling, and plenty of wit. 
Bui surely the Reviewer must have forgotten, or not 
taken the trouble to bethink himself, what are the books 
that have appeared since the Philosophical Dictionary : 
surely he did not mean to class Niebuhr^s history along 
with the Age of Rectson and its crew, or with the athe- 
istical sp&wn of the French Revolution. Scanty as is 
the credit the Reviewer will allow me to give him, 
I will not suspect him of so detestable an insinuation. 
No, this was not his meaning: he only wanted a good 
bouncing word to round his sentence with; and this 
being the first that occurred to him, he clapped it down 
without thinking whether it was true or false. Besides 
it gave him an opportunity of introducing the next line, 
and of calling Niebuhr, what Wordsworth has nai called 
Voltaire, **a pert dull scoffer.**' For here again we have 
a fresh instance of the Reviewer's remarkable incapacity 
for precision. Wordsworth, I say, does not call Voltaire 
a " pert dull scoffer f' he does, it is true, term Candide 
the *^ dull product of a scoffer's pen ;" and this expression 
has been often carped at by such as were unable to com- 
prehend the necessary stupidity of wickedness; by such 
as could not discern how to a pure soul whatever is 
godless must also be lifeless and spiritless, how the only 
effect of sin on the heavenly-minded would be to weigh 
them down with its dull oppressiveness, but for the pain 
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and grief with which it fills them. As this want of 
discernment however is extremely common, many a sneer 
has been put forth against our great moral poet in our 
magazines and other literary smallcraft; in one of which 
the Reviewer probably met with the expression: and 
he too was incapable of perceiving its truth: but he 
wanted a knockdown phrase to make an end of Niebuhr 
with; and the feeble have always been fond of arraying 
themselves in the armour of the puissant, although the 
effort to move in it is sure to confound them ; and thus, 
the Reviewer's memory not being very accurate, nor his 
conscience very scrupulous about correcting it, he has 
tried to take hold of what Wordsworth said of Voltaire, 
but in so doing has distorted and utterly misapplied it. 
I have had it suggested to me indeed that the note, or 
at least some part of it, is not by the same hand as the 
text: and this is not unlikely: indeed it would be lucky 
for the author or authors, if they could make out that 
the whole passage about Niebuhr has been produced, like 
an Epicurean world, by a number of insulated words 
casually stumbling upon each other, so that poor Chance 
might bear the blame which must otherwise fall on 
them; inasmuch as there are hardly any half-dozen 
words in the whole, which a rational and moral being 
ought to have so conjoined. Of course however I cannot 
make any account of such a suggestion: I must regard 
the whole as coming from a single pen ; and it will be 
the business of the writers, if there are more than one, 
to apportion the censure they have merited, and to take 
each the share that belongs to him. Yet in the opinion 
of the world, unless there be a public disclaimer, the 
whole will fall on the Reviewer of Dr. Granville, should 
his name become notorious; and deservedly so. I have 
known indeed of cases where a reviewer has tried to excul- 
pate himself from the guilt of an abusive article, by stiating 
that the one he sent in was in a very different tone and 
spirit from that which appeared in print. But this is 
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a most paltry excuse: if he has been treated ao ^curvUy^ 
why does he not protest against it ? why doesn he hold axxy 
further intercourse with the man who has so treated him? 
I would much rather sweep the streets than submit to be 
degraded in this mamier into the ba^e and beggarly xooutiti- 
piece of a lie. 

It is not unlikely^ I say, that more pens than one hav^ 
contributed their black juice to concocting the invective 
against Niebuhr. Of this however I have no cognizance, 
a-nd can take none; my dealings must be with the Reviewer. 
And here I demand of him in the fa,ce of his own con. 
science and of society to produce these *^ most offensive 
paragraphs,'' to bring forward evidence which shall co<i- 
vict Niebuhr of being a " pert dull scoffer."*' If he cannot, 
let him come forward openly, and acknowledge the wrong 
he has done, and humbly entreat to be forgiven : it is the 
only reparation he can make ; it is the only course left fco: 
a man of honour ... I was going to retract the word ; b\it 
I will not : if he does make such an acknowledgement with 
all candour and humility, he will then indeed be a m^ 
of honour. At present he has left us altogether in tl^e 
dark ; he was determined always to keep his candle undejc 
a bushel : not one " offensive paragraph'' does he quot^ 
not one does he refer to : for people might have turned tp, 
the page, and this would have hurt their faith ... in th© 
Reviewer: familiar too as I am with the work, from iim 
first word of it to the last, not one paragraph will my m^ 
mory supply me with, which in any manner answers to th^ 
Reviewer's description. Had he referred me to any of the^ 
paragraphs, I would have examined them, and, I trust, 
should have shewn that his reprobation is totally unmerited: 
as it is, being left without anything to grapple with, I cau 
again only reply to his assertion by a peremptory counter* 
assertion, that Niebuhr's history does not contain any such 
*^ offensive paragraphs," and that Niebuhr is not a " pej-t 
dull scoffer ;" that on the contrary he is never pert, that he 
is never dull, and that he is never a scoffer. With regard 
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to the second point howevar I must remark, th^Ett dulnees in 
a writer may mean, either an obtns^xess of intellect, or 
such a want of vigour and dlasticlty as renders his book a 
tedious one : the hitter is probably the sense in which the 
Reviewer used the word; in both however it is equally 
certain that dulness cannot be predicated of Niebuhr; 
except so far as dulness in a book is a relative term, and 
depends more on the capacity of the reader than of the 
writer: some weary sooner qf rapid, others of shiggish 
motion; and all investigations, however ingeniously and 
skilfully conducted, and however full of spurs to intellec- 
tual activity, must be dull to such as are without the dis- 
position, or without the ability, to engage in them. Thu- 
cydides and Clarendon must, in the opinion of very many 
be much duller writers than Sir N. Wraxall; and Were we 
to poll the reading public, there is no question that a very 
great majority would pronounce Hamlet to be far duller 
than the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

In order to support the denial I have myself given to 
the Reviewer's charge, I will adopt the same course which 
I hope has been tolerably successful in exculpating Niebuhr 
from the imputation of political heresy: I will appeal 
first to the testimony of others, and then prove that the 
charge is utterly incompatible with the general tenour of 
the author's mind, as displayed in his writings. Since 
German evidence may perhaps be eyed with suspicion, 
I will produce none but that of my own countrymen : and 
here, by a lucky and almost judicial stroke of fortune, it so 
hapipens that my first and chief witness in Niebuhr's favour 
is a writer in the very Review which has now been 
assailing him. The excellent author of the article I have 
before referred to seems almost to have anticipated that 
Niebuhr would some (Jay or other be accused of irreligion 
by the uncharitable or the silly, and therefore, as became 
him, has generously met that accusation with the flattest 
and coinpletest contradiction. The passage is in so good 
a spirit and so well exprest, that I shall make an extract 
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of some length from it. After objecting to Niebuhr^s 
notion, that the human race are not all descended from a 
single pair, he proceeds as follows : ^^ There is, or at least 
there was, a class of persons in this country, who, on meet- 
ing with such opinions, overwhelm the author at once with 
a sweeping charge of German folly and infidelity. (The 
writer^s sanguine charity, we perceive, had led him to hope 
that the class might possibly be extinct.) But folly and 
infidelity, whether of English or German growth, have 
never been combated more unsuccessfully than by such 
opponents. ^ To make a man an offender for a word,^ is 
condemned by the highest authority. If there are any 
who are tempted to tax Niebuhr with deism or infidelity, 
because he does not believe the descent of all mankind from 
two first parents, we would recommend them well to con- 
sider the admirable passage in which Johnson defends Sir 
Thomas Brown from a similar imputation, and points out 
the want of wisdom as well as charity in those who on 
slight grounds would * enlarge the catalogue of infidels/ 
We are very far from agreeing with Niebuhr, and we sin- 
cerely lament errours, which in such a man can only pro- 
ceed from a want of duly weighing the grounds of belief 
and studying the scriptures in a teachable and humble 
spirit : but we think a German may very possibly be a 
sincere believer in the Gospel, without having fully con- 
sidered how closely the truth of the Jewish revelation is 
connected with that of the Christian, and indeed without 
allowing the inspiration of Scripture in a sense so universal 
as that in which we ourselves take it.'' And after speaking 
of the demoralizing effects which are produced by and are 
the signs of " unbelief,'' he adds : " there are no principles 
in Niebuhr's work which afford grounds for any similar 
accusation against him." xxxii. 86, 87- 

Could this writer have written as he has done, if Nie- 
buhr had been a scoffer ? His name is well known : it is 
mentioned by Niebuhr (in a note, p. 399), who thanks him 
for some information he has derived from him; and it is well 
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known moreover that the English church does not possess 
a more faithful and upright and intelligent minister: if 
Niebuhr had been a scoffer, he must have perceived it, 
and had he perceived it, he must have reprehended it. 

Nor does this apology stand alone : it is supported by 
the ingenious critic in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
" Though thus differing (he says) with Niebuhr, (on the 
existence of Autochthons) we would not by any means 
have it supposed that it is our intention to cast upon him 
the reproach of impiety or irreligion. We entirely concur 
in the sentiments as to these points exprest by the Re- ' 
viewer of the first edition in the Quarterly Review ; and 
should hold it an illiberal attempt to check the freedom of 
philosophical inquiry, if we ventured to stigmatize an 
authpr like Niebuhr as an infidel or a dangerous writer .^^ 

Again I ask, could this writer have written as he has, 
if Niebuhr had been a scoffer ? if his work had contained 
those most offensive passages which the Reviewer declares 
he has found in it? Is it conceivable that the two men 
I have cited should have belied their consciences, and be- 
trayed the confidence of their readers, by misrepresenting 
and palliating heinous and noxious opinions ? If so, though 
they may not have been guilty of asserting a downright 
falsehood, they at all events have been guilty of falsifying 
the truth. But if there be no ground for bringing such 
a charge against them, it will be a hard matter for the Re- 
viewer to escape from a similar one ; and it will fall upon 
him with still greater weight, inasmuch as sinning against 
charity is worse than sinning on the side of it: for surely it 
is utterly inconceivable that such offensive paragraphs should 
have existed, and yet that two writers who shew them- 
selves to be so at home in every part of the work, should 
never have discovered them. Nor is this a matter which 
will admit of two opinions: the degree of danger likely 
to result from Niebidir^s peculiar notions may be disputed : 
one man may hold them to be more mischievous, another 
less so : but the fact whether Niebuhr is or is not <^ a pert 
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scoflfer,"^ ift a point on whiich any two edacated Englishmen 
of ordinary understanding, who care to speak tHe truth and 
fear to lie, must oome to the same conclusion. Thus we 
find in all assemblies that a variety of opinions wilt prevail 
touching the validity of the arguments proposed to them ; 
but with regard to the propriety or imprc^riety of a 
speaker's manner all fair persons of every party will be 
agreed. And so I am able to bring forward a third wit- 
ness, one whose admiration of Niel)uhr^s hist(»ry is much 
less than that of the other two, probably from his having 
read it in tlie trani^ation : for from the nature df things a 
translation must needs be much less efficacious, at least for 
a considerable time, than the original : nor does this arise 
solely from the inadequateness of any language to rqpresei^ 
- all the delicate shades of thought in another; ki additi<!^. 
to this the original finds a place prepared for iit, and a 
number of readers animated with the very spitit out of 
which it has sprung ; whik everything aHm must in Ae 
great majority of instances have stnmg difficulties ajid relu&- 
tancies to contend with : which reasons moreover make it 
indispensable that he who is to form a due judgement on 
tlie merits of a foreign work, should have a considerable 
acquaintance witli the literature to which it belongs. . Ilie 
person I am referring to, is the writer of the article 
o» Niebuhr in the eighth number of the British Cittic and 
Theological Review. He has there been at some pains tb 
collect all the passages in the Hoinan History, that appeared 
to him obnoxious in a doctrinal light, has examined and 
argued against them with the courtesy o(t a gentleman, and 
has censured them with the mildness df a' Christian. And 
what is his conclusion? that Niebuhr is a **pert scoffer,** 
t^t he has written paragraphs of the same cast with the 
Philosophical Dictionary. On the contrary hie says : " We 
have no intention to charge M. Niebuhr with scepticism or 
infidelity ; we hope and trvfet that he is free from both.** 
p. 371. A third time I ask : could this writer have written 
as he has, if Niebuhr had been sL scdffier ? 
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So much for extraneous testiniotiy; ctf which I have 
produced far more than there was any reason to exp^t : 
but thus it often happens that we are enabled to ward off 
an un£breseen calamity, by help which may rightly be 
cidied providential. For the second kind of evidence, that 
txmtadiied in the author^s writings, I might refer the reader 
to this dignified moral feeling manifested on all occasions 
where there is scope for it, and to the gushes of religious 
feeling which now aoid thai burst forth, and which with 
Niebuhr af e not phrases of coarse and without meaning, 
but coHie, Eke all he says, immediately and freshly from 
the heart. Fcnrtunatdy however I am able to bring for- 
ward what is still more satisfactory and complete : I mean 
tbe address with which Niebuhr commenced the Prussian 
Correspondent in April 1813, and endeavoured to open the 
eyes of his oovintryinen on the perils of their condition,' on 
their duties, on their hopes, and on the glorious calling that 
'God had voadiSJKfed to them. The reader may decide how 
far it is likely or conceivable that the author of this address 
i^uM be wanting either in loyalty to his king or in reve- 
rence to Ms God. 

** The lib^ty of speech amd of writing has been 
giv^ti back to us, as well as the liberty of action. For 
our actions we have a rule in the laws of our king, laws 
wherein his wise plans are brought to effect, having bsen 
diorougihly pondered and matured by his generals, who 
retained their undauntedness and their trust in God, 
while by the multitude the vision of freedom reviving 
^was regarded as a fantastical illusion, and nothing 
seemed to lie before them but a path that became more 
and more precipitous into the bottomless abyss of slavery. 
The feeling of necessity, the example of magnanimous 
nations, the spectacle of God^s judgements, has awakened 
the instincft of self-preservation in our whole people: 
they have come forward to meet the commands of their 
king; and the laws of our mcmardi were like decrees 
etm&tei by the utianimous voice of. a popular aissembly. 
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^^ We, like our fathers before us, had sunk into that 
lethargy and cowardly sloth, which have been sapping the 
strength of Germany ever since the thirty-years' war. It 
was necessary that God should punish us, in order that 
we might be healed. But the punishment he has already 
inflicted seems enough to him : he looks with compassion 
upon us, because we are turning from our sins: he has 
made his mercy manifest by the perseverance of Great 
Britain, by the blessings wherewith he rewards that noble 
island, by the enthusiasm of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
by the heroic courage and self-devotion of the Russians, 
by the angel of death that fought with the Russians 
and destroyed the hosts of France. 

^^ Our age and that of our fathers had fallen so low, 
had gone so far astray, that one and twenty years ago, 
when the war of France against the world began, a 
traitorous fondness for the eternal enemies of our 
country,— for those who abandoned Frederic the Great 
and would have ruined him, for those who, in the last 
years of his life he foresaw, must sometime become the 
necessary enemies of Prussia, and of Austria, now no 
longer his foe but his ally, — that a fondness for these, 
and a hatred and scorn for the adversaries of the re- 
volution, were' exercising a tyrannical sway over public 
opinion. We had the freedom of thought, which Frederic 
gave us: the partisans of France misused it, in order 
to undermine their country. There is but one thing that 
lessens our shame: the whole of Germany was equally 
guilty. 

" Of the beneficent chastisements we have experienced 
from Gtxi, and of the way in which we should thank 
him for them, I shall often have to speak. For, thanks 
be to him, we may now at length say, they have not 
been vain : our hardness of heart has been heeded. 

^< We made a bad use of the freedom of the press : 
it was employed by miserable fools, by atrocious crimi- 
nals, against their country. Therefore have we been 
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constrained to live without it, until the abuse of it was 
rendered impossible by the sound state of popular feel- 
ing. It is an inexpressible blessing, that we have lived 
to witness the day when the words of oiir king ^re the 
utterance of the best feelings of every citizen, from the 
highest to the lowest. This id true Uberty, this is truie 
equality^ in the place of those idols of hell to which 
their named were given twenty year^ ago. 

*' We have lived through years during which we 
were forced to sit mute. • We were compelled to stifle 
every word that our love for our king and our country 
would have called forth,' when we beheld and mourned 
over their sufferings. We were forbidden to admire what 
was great ' and virtuous amotig the living : things had 
already reached such a pitch, that the timid were afraid 
to speak of centuries long past away. The good kept 
silent with regard to the wretchedness and the atrocities 
they saw around them: the timid Bubn]itte4 to debasing 
acts of homage. Daily /ind hourly had we to suppress 
our indignation and grief at what we saw and suffered: 
and the frivolous were, already trying to find themselves 
comfortable in their chains: yet a little while, and we 
had become utterly corrupt. 

^^ One thing was salutary : we learnt to perceive that 
it was necessary to act: the arm that was to save us^ 
could only save us with the sword, not with the pen. 

^^ But the pen too is now not useless, since God has 
broken our chains. We must bethink ourselves; we 
must learn again to make use of the light we have long 
been unaccustomed to ; and this is the more ne<^esMry 
since we knew not how to use it in our former times of 
external prosperity. The Germans tnust acquire a clear 
discernment of what they have to do ; they stand in xaeeA 
of reflexion and thought. We must think and' act like^ 
men who have been ransomed, not like men who hav0 
burst their chams by violence. 

D 
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^< We must not yet think of oijoying; but only of 
conquering, arid of delivering oiir country and establishing 
her freedom firmly. 

" We nlust return in all matters of general concern^ 
ment to sound feelings and to sound judgements: in all 
things we must look at truth, and judge according to truth. 

*< Our salvation is lying in our hands: Fortune has 
already done more for us than the most devout enthusiast 
could ever have hoped. From Fortune we will not ask for 
more, than God has already granted us. We must never 
dream or delude ourselves, that the enemy is weaker^ 
the conflict easier than it is^ There is no harm in hear- 
ing that he is still powerful, that he is amassing and 
leading a great host against us; since we know that we 
cmrselves are strong, and that so likewise are our soverain'^s 
noble allies; siiice the only choice left us is that which 
our king has exprest, and the only reason we feel pleasure 
in life, is that every other choice is out of the question. 
It depends upon our endeavours to provide that the 
strength of our country increase; and as that strength 
increases and establishes itself, the enemy^s will decline. 

^^ When Cesar addressed his soldiers before the battle, 
he magnified the numbers of the hostile forces, that every 
one of his soldiers might exert the whole strength with 
which nature had endowed him. Then he was sure of 
idctory." 

Such was the devout and loyal and patriotic, such the 
faithful and hopeful spiiit, in which Niebuhr undertook 
this newspaper in the spring of 1813, at the beginning 
of that fearful passion which was to precede the resuiu 
rection of the Prussian people. It was undertaken at 
the instigation of his friend, the heroic Schamhorsty 
who, during the years when Prussia was under a cloud 
of suffering, had been labouring strenuously to fit and 
capacitate her for the struggle he was evermore looking^ 
and longing for, and who, when he had seen his beloved 
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coanirj arise and 9hake off ji^r fi^tter^ and wbe^ he had 
beheld, in the courag<e»Qlis and tigbtedUfi ft^ings of the 
i^iiole nadon^ the a98tiraQ($e .that sbei wad a^ut to become 
£ree, wit allowed, tp offer t:p hiif .life on that altfor in the 
ministri^ df which every hour of' it bad been er^pl^jed^. 
and to. &eal the act of deUy^rane^ witl^ his blood> j^pr wa^ 
the iOontSmiatioil of tiie FrU9siaii CpnrespQndent vn worthy 
of. its commene^aoenti Niebuhr ii^de^ was forced before 
lon^ to ^uit Berlin^; btit bi^ plade was well, fill^ in 
snc<^esaion by the Uiwyer Go^heti, the great {^j^losopher 
and theologian Sdileieriiiacheri aod the poet Ai^in?.' For. 
it Waa a. tinie when it became the duty of all to dopvery 
thing, that iii them lay for their cbuntty ; and, they who 
ttnght .not #ield ihe sword, Were boMnd tO fight for her; 
Witi\ the pen. Indeed many might perfomif tnore effectual 
scfirriee #ith the p^n than with the sWord. It wafr 
i^uisite that the people should be taught to ^^ purg^, 
and ttnsCale their long libuised dight at the fountain aS 
heaVeidy radiance ;^, that they shotfld heat .th^ truth ^ bxp^, 
that their eyes should, b^ Wide open to fill the difficultieii 
and to all the exigeiicies of the occaaioil^ so that nothing 
should mote them td a presumptuous, i^wfidence^ npthinjg; 
to deE^fRuidence 2 above all it. Was requisite j^hat every opii^ 
shcTuld be animated with the ipirit which; became thei^ 
just and holy cause. This was the purjefose fdr whic^ 
the Prussian Correspondent Was estabHsh^ ; anji the pur-;; 
pose if as well discharged^ 1 hav0 sbeifn bow it sppke 
when all was yet gloomy and unc^taini when the battld 
was yet to be fought: let me shew how It spoke wheti 
the gloom was gone by^ when the. field of Leipsic haci 
beoi won : and I am the mote willing jio ^dom. my page^ 
with the following extl*aGt$ because it not only d<§monstrate^ 
the absolute impossibility of Niebuhr being, a scoffer^ but 
may help the readers, of his liffmsaa liistory in clearing 
u^ one or two of it^ dbscuritieflu. One of the thanks^ 
giving sermons for that living vKstOfy had, been publist^edi 
and Niebuhr in iioticing it takes oecasion to express his 
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own sentiments on those manifestations of Providence 
ivhereof they had been the eyewitnesses. 

" I feel grateful to the author for having openly and 
straightforwardly acknowledged the great truth, that our 
preservation has been the immediate work of God. I do 
not hesitate to declare that in no part of the history 
of the world has an immediate protecting and ruling 
hand from on high been more unequivocally made mani- 
fest, than in the period we have just past through. When 
our calamities were at the highest, when all the wisdom 
and strength of man were unavailing, salvation came to 
us. One might say, it was the promised mission of the 
Comforter ; only that he did not put on a human form,, 
but came in the powers of nature and in the hearts of 
the people. Who can see nothing beycMid a natural phe- 
nomenon, in that premature frost by which the whole 
army was destroyed? in the hurricane of the l6th of 
October, which made it impossible to extinguish the flames 
of Moscow? in the floods of rain at the end of last 
August P Have not events, which according to all former 
experience must have filled us with dismay, been the 
undeniable means of our success P Has not Napoleon in 
a number of cases been evidently stricken with blindness ? 
Hais it not been visible that the iron strength of his cha- 
racter, the lightning rapidity of his perception and de- 
cision, which were the foundations of his power, and the 
greatness of which no lover of truth can refuse to acknow- 
ledge, have departed from him P Has all this been mere 
chance? Or has it been the work of the Lord? who was 
moved to compassion for his people that cried to him, who 
repented him of what he had done, and who said : I will 
no more destroy Israel, but save him out of the hand 
of the oppressor. 

^^ And was the spirit which animated our people, and that 
chosen part of it, the army, excited or to be accounted for 
by human motives? Does strength, according to huiban 
experience, grow with exhaustion, the contempt for 
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.property with the loss of it ? What is it that has c6nv6rted 
these peasants, who a year since -were calmly stooping under 
maltreatment, into heroes, such as have never appeared in 
our military history ? Who is it that has endowed our 
army, the great and the little, with virtues of which the 
whole of Germany before scarcely contained a few solitary 
instances? with patience, with disinterestedness, ivith humi- 
lity, with self-denial, with mildness, with orderliness. 

^^In all these ways has God made himself manifest 
amongst us. It is a new revelation, and woe to them, who 
-do not believe ! Already in a period when such a number 
of institutions formerly beneficial had perished root and 
branch, many an opprest heart had been striving in secret 
after a new revelation, attested by wonders and signs, after 
the appearance of the promised Comforter, the Spirit of 
God. We have witnessed it, and again woe to us, if we do 
not acknowledge it ! 

'*Now inasmuch as we have witnessed all this; inasmuch 
as, when the revival of faith and piety, without a visible 
experience, was impossible, that experience has come up<n^ 
us along with our salvation; inasmuch as we have now a 
historical knowledge (which knowledge is the blessing of 
every fresh revelation) of that which we were no longer 
capable of believing after the manner of our forefathers— 
and faith must have a historical ground — ^for all thes^ 
things I would have had the author return thanks to God. 

" I would also have joyfully thanked him for the mar- 
vellous dignity conferred upon the nation in its army, 
whereby the heroes who. have fallen have been borne to a 
higher world, glorified in a manner they wotdd never else 
have attained to, and those that return hold out the pro^ 
mise that an energy such as we have never known will 
spread through the whole people. 

** Moreover for the taking away of unmerited disgrace 
from the noblest people of northern Germany, for the con^ 
founding of those who exulted over our misfortunes ; for 
the restoration of. our royal house to the splendour it if 
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destined to ; and for that of our kingdom to the greatness 
which is its calling, as all but slanderers acknowledge^ 
a greatness which is our common property, and no less 
worthy than freedom of the sacrifice of our wealth and 
of our blood. Vor every state, like every individual being, 
))as a peculiar principle of its existence : that of Prussia is 
strength, and renown^ and intellect. 

^^ So my prayer would likewise have been, that the 
fLowet of our nation who are falling in this war, may be 
ik) r^plaeedV that, if the contest be prolonged, we may not 
becon!ie impoverislibd and exhausted in that which is our 
ehiefest glory. I would have prayed that the spirit which 
Js now pervading the anny and the people, m^yremafai 
unehangj^ until the end of the war, even though it 8hoi|14 
be c^ long continuance : for this is our greatest difficulty ; 
sinc^ the prime of the nation come forward foremost at the 
outset. I would also have prayed that Grod would pre- 
fierve his cause as pure as it now is : for when the spirit of 
darkness is no long^ able to maintain an open conffict, he 
i»rritys himself in the form of the children of light, as 
Milton^s Satan does to deceive the angelic watchei^s. 

'^ I was mu^ struck by being reminded that the l6tl| 
of October twenty years before was the day on' which the 
hapless queen of France was murdered. Indeed I am 
always glad when the horrours of the Revolution are 
brought back to our recollection, those horrours over which 
the geverhment of Napoleon has cast such a strange in- 
dulgent oblivion. It seems as though many would have 
abstained &om combating the Revolution, unless Napoleon 
had come and gathered up all its powers of destruction in 
his handf This however is not only very thoughtless and 
foolish ; it is fraught with danger. In very many respects 
Napoleon is * a creature of that brood, Which always 
willeth ill, and always worketh good.' The evil he has in- 
flicted on us does not proceed, except immediately, from 
him : its source is in the Revolution. It is disgusting to 
hear the declamations a^nst him, as well on the Continent 
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s^ in England) in whjch this is forgotten, nay which s^t tip 
H totally opposite strain."'' 

j^nd now, I hope, all will be convinced? that, by no posr 
sible, 1)0 imaginable pombipation of the elements of human 
character, wayward and incongruous as such combinations 
n|ay frequently appe^ to be, c^n the author of the fore- 
going passages be a scoffer. If there ever were wordc^ 
which bore the fresh dew of the heart upon them, these 
which I h^^ve quoted do so : if Truth has vouchsafed to 
e^dow us ifith any intuitive discernment wherewith we 
may recognize her sacred form, we 8ee her here : if there 
bp any p^sages in the whole compass of literature on which 
stue has imprest her infaUible unforgeable signet, these are 
amongst them. The faith in God^s manifest presence and 
pyerruling providence, to which they give voice, is more in 
the character of Milton^s age than of oqr own ; when the 
multitudinous entanglement of second causes has, so to s^y, 
pvergrpwn apd hid the First Cause from oiir view. And 
after reading them it is no less impossible to believe 
^hat Niebuhr than that Milton himself could be a ^^ pert 
dull scoffer ;^ Milton, whom Wordsworth calls " holiest 
of men,'' and with whom Niebuhr ajssuredly has far more 
in common than he has with Voltaire: with whom he 
i^ bound by congeniality, by sympathy, and by ardent 
adiniration; ^n admir9,tion so ardent, that ofteny— ndurfn^ 
nighty of sleeplessness, gnd exhaustion^ and 9ickness, msA 
of th^t depres|(ipn which will weigh down i^ven the stouteist- 
^ hearted at finding the body sinking under the burthen the 
mind would fain lay upon it, and refusing to execute the 
purposes it had set before itself as its true and wortbiisst 
{P^ng»-^Niebuhr, as he himself said to me, has supported 
and cheered his drooping spirit by fixing hi«( iinagjQitt^ 
(HI Milton in his old ^ge, and by the ennobling contemphi- 
tion pf his majestic sovtqws and godly magnanimity. But 
.[ hs^ve done, having already, I trust, said enough> snd 
perhaps more than enough, for the vindication of my 
honoured friend. 
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IhKre .hewn, uifless I am greatly mistaken, that there 
is not a syllable of truth in the charges brought against 
him by the Quarterly Reviewer; that there is not the 
-fihadow of a ground for any part of them* Indeed such a 
Natality has presided over the construction of the sentences 
in which those charges are ^souched, that it is scarcely 
possible to extract a proposition of whatsoeva- kind from 
tthenk, vwhidi is not either totally false, or, if it have any 
elender substance of truths does not deface and misrepre- 
sent that truth by the varmsh of falsehood laid over it. 
'Thus it is true, that Niebuhr is one of the professors at 
'Bonn : this fact however is tflAy stated as a peg whereon to 
hang insinuations which are not true: for it is not true, that 
there is anything ^^ singular*^ in «uch a fact ; it is not true, 
that it need excite ^^ any apprehaision in the king of 
Prussia'' with regard to the loyalty of the students of 
Bonn : it is not true, that Niebuhr's ^^ political principles 
promulgated in his Roman History have been supposed to 
have influenced any of the scenes of turbulence in Uie Ger- 
man universities/' I hav« shewn that such a supposition 
neither did, nor could exist, in any rational sense of the 
word ; because Niebuhr has always enjoyed the confidence 
of the Prussian government — because, from the nature of 
the Roman history, even if it had contained any seditious 
principles, they could not have been influential, — and 
lastly, because it is so far from maintaining any such prin- 
ciples, that its pervading spirit, and that of all Niebuhr's 
political writings, is an enlightened and unrelenting hosti- 
lity to jacobinism. Further it is not true, that Niebuhr 
<<in his second edition has rejected and disowned his 
dangerous political principles :'' for firstly he has disowned 
no principles; secondly there were none such to reject; 
and thirdly the alterations that have actually taken place, 
have been altogether of an opposite charact^. Again it is 
true, that Niebuhr's translators have not ** remarked'' oh 
certain passages in his work ; but it is not true, that thia 
omission is an exception to their usual practice; it is not 
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tirue that ^* they have exercised the right of adding noted 
•wherever they fancied they had anything worth hearing 
to offer;*" it is not true, that they were called upon to 
^^ remark on some of the most offensive paragraphs that 
have appeared since the days of the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary.'*' And finally the assertion that "Niebuhr is a 
pert dull scoffer,^ is signally and scandalously false. 

And here I foresee, the reader may perhaps ask : if 
the charges be indeed so utterly worthless and groundless, 
why condescend to notice them? why give notoriety to 
a thing, the lot of which ought to be ignominy ? why 
not let that which has sprung out of darkness and igno- 
rance, sink back as soon as possible into darkness and 
oblivion ? My own feelings indeed, my aversion to con- 
troversy, ei^ecially where anything personal is mixed up 
with it, would have led me to do so : nor should I have 
acted otherwise, unless those who have my welfare most 
at heart, and are most solicitous that I should not be 
wanting in the discharge of any obligation, had repeatedly 
enforced upon me, that it was both necessary Niebuhr 
should be vindicated from calumny, and that I was bound 
by the duty of friendship as well as of intellectual gra- 
titude to be his defender. Besides though such charges, 
if uttered in some ephemeral journal of narrower circula- 
tion, might have been passed by in silent disgust; the 
case is different when they are broached in the Quarterly 
Review ; a work which finds a place in very many libraries, 
and which, on its coming out, is read almost universally 
by the gentry of England. We have seen but too many 
instances of its damnatory power ; . nor has the efficacy 
of that power borne any sort of proportion to the justice 
with which it was exerted. And who that knows anything 
of literary history or of society, cannot recall a number 
of cases where slander, however base and baseless, has 
been believed to be true, for no other reason than because 
it has never been contradicted? nay a calumny may have 
)yeen buried in obscurity for centuries and millenaries. 
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and at length Bome lit^ra^y truffle-dog will hunt it out; 
and if it dp but concern gome great man, the vulgar 
will pelt it at bis head; Over and above the gratifica- 
tioii afforded to our other evil paasipns, pur sluggishness 
finds a comfort in assuming that whatever has pot be^:i 
refuted is irr^utable, that whatever has pot been denied 
is undeniable* For these reasons I have thought it incum- 
bent upon me to deny and to refute the charges brought 
forward against Niebuhr by the Quarterly Review. In 
doing so I have welcomed every opportunity that would 
ajjow me tP lose sight of the Reviewer, and to engage 
in some less displeasing contemplation ; and if, when 
forced to take notice of him, I have now and then spoken 
in Ianguag^ which on ordinary occasions might be deemed 
tpp vehement, let him remember that he has wantonly 
brought it upon himself; and let me urge in my own 
apology, what Milton urged in his, that, "if it be harmful 
to be angry, and withal to cast a lowering smile, when the 
prbperest object calls for both, it will be long enough ere 
any be able to say, why those two most rational facul-^ 
ties of human intellect, anger and laughter, were first 
sieated in the breast of man.'^ Nor would it be unpro4 
fitable, if in the commonwealth of literature, where there 
are such facilities and such temptations to sin, and where 
the effects' of the sin may be so injurious, an example 
were now and then made, for the admonishment and 
intimidation pf others. There is something appalling 
indeed in the story of the Persian king who covered the 
sfeat of judgement with the skin of the unrighteous judge: 
yet at the same time there is something awful and imposing 
in such a judicial dispensation, in such an everpresent 
memento. And where pur softer feelings are not so 
outraged, and the punishment is not so irremediable, it 
is for the good of spciety, that chastisement should occa* 
sionally be inflicted, and that we should have the power 
of telling a Reviewer fxcfivtiaOai ev t^ Karl^wv dpov^ 
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It is not to be borne, I repeat, that a man like 
Niebuhr, when a criticaster wants to discharge the foul 
words his mouth is crammed with, should be subjected 
to opprobrious language : if missiles of this kind are cast, 
it must not be with impunity. In all his writings there is 
a moral dignity, and an enthusiastic and almost passionate 
love of freedom and justice and truth, combined ' with a 
sagacious conviction that these are the only neverfailing 
principles of political wisdom, and with a statesmanly 
farsightedness in discerning the influence of institutions 
and the manifold workings of time in moulding the cha- 
racter of a people, all which seem hardly to belong to 
fL writer of these days ; when scarcely any eyes pierce 
beyond the husk of things, and the great majority are 
busied in counting the prickles upon it. His intellect and 
his soul are rather those of an ancient, and have little 
in them of the modem, except the accumulations of our 
knowledge and the lessons of our experience. And in 
real life, among those who know him well, the admiration 
entertained for hi§ prodigious learning and unrivalled 
ingenuity, is only on a level with the esteem and afifec- 
tion inspired by the warmth, the generosity, the frankp^ss, 
the singleness, and the simplicity of his heart. Again 
and again have I been told, that it is impossible to know 
him well, and not to love him. What his religious faith 
may be, I know not : that is to say, so far as' regards 
the peculiar doctrines and mysteries of Christianity; for 
that his faith in God''s superintending providence and 
retributive justice is vivid and vivifying, I have shewn. 
Thus much however I do know ; that it is very possible 
in Germany, under the present aspect of religious feeling 
and knowledge, to unite a fervent faith in Christianity, 
and a hearty love of it, with considerable doubts and 
scruples about the historical value of certain passages in 
Scripture. Indeed the Reviewer himself can hardly be 
ignorant of this, inasmuch as he refers in the same note, 
part of which I have extracted, to a work containing 
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abundant proof of it, by the great ornament and glory 
of the reformed phurch in Germany, Schleiermacher, a 
man in whom vre find im almost unprecedented combina- 
tion of the profoundest and subtilest and most penetrative 
philosophy with an intense and pervading piety. Thus 
much, I say, I know: and even if I did not know it, 
I would still strive to act after the spirit, as well as after 
the letter, of that divine precept, so full of love, and 
yet accompanied with such a fearful warning, which 
commands me not to judge. If Niebuhr is not a sincere 
and thorough Christian, I hope and trust he may become 
so : and I will not do anything to deter him, by joining 
others in railing against him for falling short of a justifying 
faith, and by exemplifying the imchristian manner in which 
a person calling himself a christian may behave. For of 
one thing I feel perfectly sure : with that kind of religion 
which manifests itself chiefly by evil-speaking, lying, and 
slander, Niebuhr never has held and never can hold any 
communion. 



Cambridge, March 2rf. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



The task of examining the charges brought hy the 
Quarterly Review^ and of routing them in detail, having 
devolved upon m£^ — owing in great measure to my having 
the advantage of being personally acquainted with Niebuhr, 
and knowing more of the circumstances of his Ivfe, — / ami 
happy to lay before the reader the JbUowing expression 
of the sentiments the same Review has excited in myjriend 
and brother translator Mr. Thirlwall, 

I FEEL it due to my friend and myself to express 
my entire concurrence in his vindication of the work, its 
author, and ourselves. And I am especially anxious to- 
claim my full share in the blame that has been bestowed 
on us by the Quarterly Reviewer, whether on the ground 
of our having translated such a book at all, or of our 
having omitted to comment on certain parts of it. Aa 
to the first ground, I had not imagined and do not now 
believe, that any man of common understanding and 
decent education could think there was any thing incon* 
sistent with our profession, in giving publicity to a his- 
torical work containing two or three speculations not 
sanctioned by the most approved commentators on the 
first ten chapters of Genesis. Still less did I believe it 
possible that we should be held responsible for any of 
our author^s opinions on this or any other subject. As 
to the silence which constitutes the main charge against 
us, the complaint raised by the Quarterly Reviewer has 
convinced me that we should have consulted our interest' 
better, if we had made our translation a I'ecord of our 
rigid orthodoxy, by entering a protest against the passages 
which have given him a pretext for attacking Us : but this 
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discovery has not altered my opinion as to the propriety 
of such a step, which, had it been suggested to me, I 
should have shrunk from as an act of pitiful ostentation. 
This however I am aware is one of those points which, 
as they depend entirely on the character and practical 
tact of each individual, can never be determined by any 
general rule, and therefore admit of no argument that 
can command universal assent. But for this very reason, 
as I do not mean to impose my sense of decorum in such 
matters on others as a rule for their conduct, so I deny 
that any one has a right to measure my feelings by his 
own. 

This is all I should have thought it requisite to add 
after the preceding exposure of the Quarterly Reviewer's 
malignity or folly or both, had he not done me the un- 
merited honour of selecting me for the subject of his 
peculiar animadversion. And my only motive for noti^ 
cing this reproach is, that it is mixed up with what is 
vulgarly called a compliment, which, according to the 
scale it is weighed in, may appear to aggravate or 
to mitigate the censure; and that, although I am 
well aware how it ought to be construed, I am by na 
means equally sure as to the writer'^s intention. But as 
on the one supposition my conduct, and on the other my 
understanding, have been wantonly disparaged, I am 
induced to make a short reply. Whether the Hfeviewer or 
myself has formed the more correct estimate of Niebuhr''d 
work, is a question I would rather leave to more competent 
and impartial judges than the foregoing pages have proved 
the Reviewer to be. But when he deplores the drudgery 
in which I have wasted my time, he uses a word which 
perhaps he and I are in the habit of applying to Very 
different cases. Intellectual labour, voluntarily under- 
taken for the purpose of communicating to others what 
has excited feelings of the warmest delight tod admiration; 
in ourselves, appears to me no fit subject either for sluune 
or regret, and therefore not to deserve a term that Implikv 
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anything in the remotest degree connected with either^ 

That such has been my motive in the present instance 

I may profess with the greater hope of being believed, 

because no other at least is more obvious ; and those who 

are best acquainted with the circumstances of the case 

will be most ready to admit, that if I had acted on any 

calculation of profit or reputation or advancement, I should 

indeed have to reproach myself with a crude and dan^ 

gerous speculation. On the other hand intellectual labour 

prompted and directed by no higher consideration than 

that of personal emolument appears to me to deserve an 

ignominious name : nor do I think such an employment 

the less illiberal, however great may be the abilities exerted, 

or the advantages purchased. But I conceive such labour 

to become still more degrading, when it is let out to serve 

the views and advocate the opinions of others. It sinks 

another step lower in my estimation, when instead of 

being applied to communicate what is excellent and useful, 

it ministers to the purpose of excluding from circulation 

all such intellectual productions as have not been stampt 

with the seal of the party to which it is itself subservient. 

But when I see it made the instrument of a religious 

political or literary proscription, forging or pointing 

calumny and slander to gratify the malice of hotter and 

weaker heads against all whom they hate and fear, I have 

now before me an instance of what I consider as the lowest 

and basest intellectual drudgery. I leave the application 

of these distinctions to the Quarterly Reviewer, 

C. T, 
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